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BASIL’S BRIDE. 


al 
CHAPTER I. 
WEARY OF BREATH, ~* 


A Loxvuriovs room in one of the prettiest 
and most charming mansions in Park Lane, 
Tae window was open, and from between the 
curtains of rich silk and delicate lace a view 
could be obtained of the park, where beds of 
gorgetue tulips and hyacinths, now in the 
zenith of their blossoming time, made grand 
masses of colour, which atood out vividly and 
——— from the sefs green of grass and 


The May sunshine was warm and golden, 
the May air wae scented with faint odours of 
lilacs and labarnum, and the basy tum of 
London was softened to a low murmur, that 
seemed to find voice in the far off strains of a 
piano-organ, which, mellowed by distance, 
sounded musical and pathetic. 

There were two occupants of the room, a 
man anda woman, Both were young, both 
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(DOLORES TOOK THE REVOLYER FROM BASIL, AND WITH ALMOST SUPERHUMAN STRENGTH FLUNG IT INTO THE WATER!) 


handsome, both possessed that indescribable 
air of high birth and breeding, which no 
amount of education can confer, which comes 
from centuries of reficei luxary, and like 
genius, is born, not made. 

The lady was seated on a couch, toying 
restlessly with the silver chains of the 
ehatelaine hanging from her waist, She was 
dressed ina tailor.made gown of grey tweed, 
that fitted perfeotly to the generous curves of 
her splendidly mc ulded fi_ure. 

She was a tall, well developed blonde, with 
fair hair, gathered in waves from her face, 
and piled high at the back of her head; her 
eyes were blue, of that cold tint that has 
more grey in it than ulframarine, and ber fea- 
tures were classical and well-out. Uadoubtedly 
she was beautifal, very beaatifal, and art 
had aided nature in making the best of her 
charms. 

‘Ts that your final decision Eulalie?” 
asked the y: uog man, tarning from the win. 
dow, out of which he had been moodily 
staring, while he pulled hard at the long ends 
of his chestnut moustache, 


Her eyes drooped under his gaze, and her | 
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play with the silver chain. 

‘* What else can I say, Basil? If I were 
an heiress, and could afford tomarry whom I 
liked, I shoald never think of breaking cff 
our engagement; but that is not the case. I 
am dependent on my aunt for every farthing 
I have, the bread I eat, the clothes I wear, 
and she has set her hearton my making a 
grand marriage. O! course, so long as you 
were Lord Caesham’s heir, she wai very well 
pleased thas I ehould be betrothed to you; bat 
now——’ 

She hesitated. It was not easy to put what 
she wanted to say into plain language. Such 
language might have sounded bratally frank 
and crade in his ears. 

“ Well,” she added, with a little outward 
gesture of her hand, “it is all different 
now.” 

He smiled bitterly. His handsome blue 
eyes—they were really blae, b’us as the 
summer sea when the sunshine is upon it ! — 
took a mocking light, even while they were 
fall of infinite pain. 

‘ Yeu,” he echoed, “ it is indeed all differ: nt 


long taper fingers continued their restless 
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now, as’ycussy. And yet—strange as it may 
appear'to you—I thyself am the rams man as 

I was before this son and heir of Lord 
Cheebsm came to take my place, as: D was 
when I placed that ring on your finger in 
token of our engsgement. Ié ia only circum. 
stances that bavealsezed, not I,” 

She glanced Cown at the ring—a msgnifi- 
cent circles of eappbires, which threw cui 
ézure rays of light as the ennshine struck 
acrcss it. There was regret in her eyes at 
the thonght of giving it up it was so beanti- 
ful, and sapphires like these get every year 
rarer snd more rare! 

Very slowly she began drawingatefi. 

* Ab, yes! your ring. I mut give it back 
to you, I suppose; and yee=—”’ 

He made a quisk gesture of impatience. 

‘*Why should you give it back to’ me? At 
east, keep it in memory of—what-might have 
been.” 

His voice trembled a little over the last 
word. Good Heavens! how’he had loved:and 
trusted her, this beautifal cold goddess, wit 
the rose-flushed cheeks and the pale gold! 
bair! How he would have sworn that she’ 
was the incarnation of everything fair aud 
ture and good, a very queen of chaste and: 
lovely womanhood ! 

She breathed a little sigh of relef, and 
slipped the ring back again; but he noticed 
that this time it was on a different finger. 

‘* Very well, As you wish it, I will keep is. 
To be sure you would not be likely to: make use 
of it again?” 

‘‘T should rot have the chance of doing so," 
he returned, with grim satire, ‘‘ You forget 
my oreditors would take it, and sell .it' with 
my other jewellery in payment of their 
claims." 

An upright creage came in the satin smooth. 
nesa of her forehead. Oreditors were such 
valgar creatures, and had no respect for the 
most sacred things. 

She was very glad they would have no 
chance of handling the gems that had flashed 
their starry radiance on her fioger. 

Besides, it was an absolute kindness. to 
Basil tovkeep the ring, for his feelings would 
as be hurt if she insisted on giving it 

aok, 

She sighed a little as she looked at him. 
What a splendid fellow he was! Nearly six 
fect high, and with a strong, well-knit frame, 
hia close-out curls of a sunny chesnut hue, and 
hia heavy moustache shading from brown to 
cold, while his features were olassically cor- 
reot, though there was no trace of effeminacy 
in his appearance, 

He looked what he was—a soldier and a 
gentleman, He would have been a husband 
of whom she might well have been proud, 
What a pity he was sopoor! 

Ealalie Stanhope ground her pretty sharp 
teeth together in a sudden access of rage and 
dizeppointment, 

Here had. Lord and Lady Cheaham beén 
married for, fifteen years without a sign of 
children, and jost when. my lord's only 
nephew, Captain Chesham, bad made quite 
sure of his inheritance, and-had, indeed, been 
allowed @ liberal. yearly income by his. unole 
on the strength of. it; Lady Chesham mnat 
needs go and have & son, and.thus.put an end 
to all Basil's ohanees.of succession. 

Miefortunes' never come. singly. The very 
day after the news of the birth of the child 
was announced to-him, @ certain: race horse 
which belonged to Basil—and on which. he 
had‘betted heavily in the hope of being able 
to pay off debts that had acotmulated with 
alarceing rapidity—oame to grief, and instead 
of winning bya couple of lengths as he had 
tally expected, went suddenly lame, and was 
hopelessly in the rear, while an outsider! 
pss:ed the winning- post at a. canter, 

Basil was no. coward, and he bad borne .npi 
bravely under these misfortunes, He did no¥ 
grudge hig uncle the happiness of having a 


ie bimeéif Had grown to regard the Chesham 
eBtates a8 a-certaiuty. 


of a noble woman, who would be trae to him, 
no matter at what cost, 

And then. she had met- him with 
announcement that their engagement was at 
anend! 

The blow to him was terrible, and it 
required all his fortitude to meet it. But he 
was & soldier, and he crushed back with an 
iron hand all the misery, the bitterness, the 
hurt pride and wounded love that rose in his 
ery Coming to her side he held out his 

and. 

‘*Good-bye, Ealalie. I euppose you have 
acted in the only way it was possible for you 
to act, and I hope the future won’t give you 
— regres your decision, Good-bye, 
goed- ye 1” 

She hesitated for a moment, then thre 


much’as her worldly calculating soul was ca 
able of loving anyone; but it was in a mu 
less degree than she loved herself. 

"Oh, Basil! it'is Horrible to partifrom you 
‘thus, and yet—and yet——_"” 
‘You have no other alternative,’ he caid; 


Hebentdown end pressedone:long passion: 
ate Hibseon her lips, then: altnust! ronghly he 
put herf#dm him, 

“IT mus® leave you). Your aunt will be 
wondsring wiaton perme nd unfortunate 
wretoh like miyself oan ) #0 say to the 
beantifal Mies Stanhope). ig io make the 


voice; Throwing herself: im on the couch, 
she broke into a passionatefit-of weeping ; and 
then he left her; casting: one long lingering 
glance behind, an afterwards hurrying away, 
with down: beatiend and a face d te of 
overt, veatige*of colour. 

8 


thithef he went, The rooms werel@xtriously 
farnishedjand bore witness to sxtistio taste 
om the: part of their owner.. There were 
‘oh the walls, statties and. vases on 
pedestals and tables—all. getrw in their way) 
thathehad picked tp at: sales;. or in old curi* 
osity stops, 
Each one had a history of it#own, and was 
fraught with some pleasant memory. Now 
they must all go; sacrilegious hande would 
laid upon them, dealers avd brokers would 
appraise them, Jews would haggle over them 
at the auction, and contrive to buy them at 
one quarter of their value ; and when every one 
was sold, when furniture, jewels, clothes and 
all had gone, even then there would not be 
half enough to satisfy his oreditors' olsims, 
and his'debts of honcar must remain unpaid, 
The young man covered his face with his 
hands, and gave & little moan of despair as he 
thought of this, Hia name would be dtagyed 
in the mire, all honouratle men would 
shrink from ‘him, bis-old frierida would desert 
him—in a word, he would be dishonoured; 
and. then what would life be worth to him ? 
“There is only one way out of it,” he 
muttered, and he got up and went to.a buresa 
in hia dressing-room. Openitg it, he took 
from ita case, which he unlocked, and then 
he lifted ont the pretty silver-mounted ‘toy. it 
contained—dainty and harmless looking 
enough, but witha deadly powerf in its tiny 
mechanism, _ 
Some cartridges lay loose in the case. He 
fitted.one into the revolvér, then paused, and 
shivered slightly while he.glanced round. 
‘‘ Not bere,” he said to himeelf, “not. ia 
these rooms where I havé been so happy, and 
where I have dreamt stich bright dreams of 
the future. Is would be a spscies of. sactit 
At that merenté His.valét.carne in, and Baril 
meg threw a handkerchief over the re: 
volver, 





eon in his old sge, although he wiahed she son! 
had been born ceveral yeara ago, and before 


“Did you rng, ir?” 


Tbrotgt it all he consoléd Kimeelf with the 


chambers were in the Albiimy, andj re 


Qh, I beg your pardon, si, I thought “ae 
did. Can I get you anything; sir? a , 

The men was looking at-him uneasily, ang 
reflection thatatany rate he had-won the love} Basil had a shrewd suspicion he must have 
























been watching him through the keyhole, c 
from some other coign of vantage. 

There was.genuine sorrow in his aspect, 
Jarvis wasnotan especially emotional man, and 
by no means given’ to casual sentiment; but 
somehow or other his young master bad con. 
trived to find out the weak place in his heart, 
and:Bad filled it as no one else ever had done, 
or ever would do. 

** Letumesec,” said Oaptain Chesham, in a 
thoughtfal' tone. “I owe you three months’ 
wages, dom’ 1?” 

‘* Never’mind about that now, sir, I’m ir 
no hurry.” 

“No—bButkI am!” Basil smiled slightly, 
ae he drow’ two om. Laps be ua — < 
pocket--they were the ) and his 
account at'his' bakers showed a balance on 


Herself into his arms. Yes, she loved him as'| she wrowg sid&. “There you are. Now we 


can ory quits; had better go’round tc 


| Mr, Lumley in Giteotn: man's inn, and tell’ Him to 


‘come here . Do you under- 
stand?’ a little as the valet made 


no effortte move. 

Yes, s?,"' he retarted, reluctantly, ‘1 
‘ll be here: wiiém.I coms back ? " 
uld I sendfox Mr.. Lumley if [ 
ut?” quebisd Basil; and Jarvis 
satisfied With the auswer, for 
eft the room. 

After Hipdeparture Basil sat down at his 
deskt im the: pg room and wrote a letter, 
Is wae rather a long one— much longer'thar 
he wav in the'labit of writing to his lawyer. 
When he had‘finished it, he thract it into ar 
envelope; and direoted it to 

“J, Lamley, Esq., 
Solicitor, 


Then he‘caught uphis hat and. gloves anc 
returned to» the dreseing:room, where. the 








he bowed 


chief all this time, Withont-ever glancing at 
it, he pufiit into bie breastcost pocket, anc 
ran lightly downsteire: —_ x 
A capusl cbaerver would have seen nothin: 
untisnalin:bis sppsarance—would have seen 
only « tall; handsome; fashionably: dressed 
yi man, who hailed:@hansom and sprang 
intoik after giving somelow voised directions 
to the driver, Certainly there waw'ne sign in 


) Basil Chesham's aspect that. he was going tc 


his death, 


OHAPTER II. 
FOILED, 


Tae hansom bowled along at @ good ratc 
until the crowded streets and unlovely Londor 
houses were left far behind. The horse was 
@ good one, and covered the ground rapidly, 
and soon the comparatively, sylvan heights o! 
Highgate were reached, and’ houses got fewer 
and fewer, while pedestrians dwindled down 
to & mere handful. 

Basil got out of the oab, paid the driver 
liberally, then walked toward some woods 
close at hand. There was no hesitation in 
his “2 ; He hadthe air of # men who, havins 
artivel’ at a positive determination, goes 
straight on to hit! goal; alwaye keeping bis 
end well ia view. 

Prerently’ be fonwd ‘himbelf! in’ the woods, 
and under the dente gfedm gleom of the over- 
arching trees: He bad’ never been there before, 
although he’ had often noticed the’ woods: 8: 
he puesed thet eisher riding ‘or Griving, anc 
they had suggested themselves as a fittine 
place-for the object he hud in view, 

He glanced round. Is -waevery silent— not 
& sou! in\#ight; nots sound tow’reak the:still- 
ness save the hum of myria@s of inseots; and 


the mefodichs repture'of a binokbird, so glad 
that if scotficd av if the song’ mus¢ burst the 


little throat from whith ie iveucd 
Basil tinbattouet ‘hiv opat, and took frei 


* No,” len inwe? pockets mrell nifetatare, Is war © 
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likeness of Hhlalie Stanhope, and as he gazed 
on its bzanty he was about to raise if to his 
lips and‘kivs it passionately, Bat before he 
could’ de thie, some thought darkened his 
brow: No; she had’ proved herself unworthy 
of hie love and trast—she had thought first 
of wealth and antbition, and‘had nos hesitated 
to sacrifice to them the: man to whom she had 
plighted her troth. Bat it' would*not:do for 
this Hkeness‘of herto be found’ onthe body. 
Basil ‘could/not: repress a shudder ag he said 
the word to himself—it suggested buch grim, 
such awfal'responsibilities, Nevertheless the 
idew muet be faced, and he must at any rate 
shield the name of Eulalie from ‘the. slightest 
breath of scandal. 

He threw the miniature to the ground and 
crashed: it beneath his feet in amongst the 
mosses and’fern#, and delicate shining little 
blossomg that sprang up between’ them. 
Then he tock out therevolver; after glancing 
round onee mére to assure himself that there 
was 20 danger of interruption, 

A little cound—he could hardly have ‘old 
what it resembled—from somewhere above 
made him look upwards. Bat he could sco 
nothing, and be supposed the noise must 
either have been produced’ by a bird, orhave 
simply arisen from his own fancy, He held 
the revolver’ to his brow—shrinking back 
involuntarily’ from: the contact of the cold 
steel with his warar flesh—and at the same 
— a clear, imperative, gitlish voice, 
said,— 

‘ Stop, for Heaven's sake, stop t” 

Bat he was heedless of the warning, hee@lesa 
of the fact that out of the branches of the oak 
ander whick hé warstanding, a small slichs 
figurehad erp descended with a lightness 
and agility of a daimty wood-nymph; 

He had pulled the trigger with the reckless 
earnestness Of a desperate man, and, as in a 
dream, a thousand wild thoughts of the ter- 
rible hereafter flashed through his brain. 

Bat whatwas this? The revolver would 
not fire, The trigger auswered readily enough 
to his touch, he heard the olick of the metal 
a8 the spring went down, but nothing fol- 
lowed, not even a report; and’ in another 
second the weapon’ was snatched vidlentiy 
away from him, and he opened his eyes to 
behold in front of bim the most picturesque 
little figure it is possible to imagine, 

A gitl in the very firet flash of dainty 
maidenhood, She could not have been more 
than sixteen, and there was in her aspect a 
——s mixture of childishness and woman. 

iness, 

She was small and slender, with gren# dark 
velvety eyes, and lipsand cheeks of delivious 
carmine, 

Her hair, which was of the light, dry, 
feathery order, tumbled about her head in a 
profusion of wavy ‘curls, and on the top of it 
was seta crimson Bil® cap, witha long taszel 
that fell to one side, 

Her dress was white, or at least had: been, 
for now it was slightly tumbled, and there 
were sundry steins and rents on’ ié, 
highly suggestive of climbing tree trunke. 

‘Ave you mad?” she exolainted, indig- 
nantly, holding the revolver in her two hands 
behind her back. ‘Do you know what a 
dreadfal crime I have jast saved you from 
committing?” 

He looked at hor « little bewileredly. It 
was difficult to gather his thoughta together 
}o8¢ at first, and there wag even an element of 
anreality about the suddenappearance of this 
radiant vision, who seemed to have dropped 
at hie feet oat‘of the clouds, 

‘Tam not mad,” be returned, perhaps a 
trifle aullenly; * but E should be if I continued 
to live now that everything I value in iife has 
been taken away from me,” 

“That is nonsense, Life itself ia such a 
g00d and beautifal thing that nothing can 
Wwatrant your wish to lay it down.” 

Be smiled bitterly, Thislovely child knew | 


.gocd:; bas from some: horrible apirit that bas 





£0 little of what. life réaily’ wag—oould’ not 
ove guess the targid: depths of sorrow sn@ 
shame shat lay benoath the. emiling, diamond | 





sparkling stream which to her represented 
existence, 

* You are-talking of what you don’s under- 
stand,” lieasaid, ‘' Give me back that revolver, 
and leaye me.” 

‘‘ Tehalldo neither: the one thing nor the 
other,” she returned, defiantly. ‘Do you 
think I amgoing to leave- you t0\ your own 
wicked: devicea, whea it is quite clear that 
one has.given me the mission of saving 
you 

“ Savingme!” he echoed, 

‘Yea; eaving,youfrom yourself. Notfrom 
your true celf, for your face looks kind sad 


sakeu-postession of you, just as evil spirits 
tock possession of pscple in olden times, 
Haven't you read aboatiiés in the Bible?” 

Ah, yes, he had ‘'read about ié in the 
Bible ;” and as she spoke, the memory of past 
days came back tohim—of daya when he had 
knelt at hia mother’s knee, and her gentle 
aweet- voiced counsel had scunded in hia ears. 
The world had seemed such a beantifal place 
then, and life was fall of grand, soul-thrilling 
poasibilities. How inadequately those carly 
dreams had beén fulfitfed'! 

'' Don't you believe in Providence?’ she 
went on, with her lovely eyes fixed gravely on 
bis! “Don's you think it was Providence 
that msde me chodose this special tree this 
morning” che pointed to it with one pink. 
tipped finger, “to climb up and learn my 
Latin verb in, 80 that.I could see you all the 
time you were Here? When you came first [ in- 
tended ‘ remainitg quite quiet, and never 
letting you'guess I was there ; but afterwards 
I understood what your object was, avd I caw 
that it was given to mie to Bave you,” 

There was a sileno?. Basil, who was 
ordinarily fluent of speech, found himeeif 
standing before her, conscience-stricken and 
wordleas, like some criminal at the bar. 

Besides thie, a half superstitions fear was 
tpon hia. The whole’affair was so out of the 
comneon, £0 unlike the ordinary every-day life, 
thatit impressed him strangely’; neverthelese, 
his purpose remained unchanged. 

“ Give’ me back the revolver,” he said, 
sagem. ‘ Theres danger in its remaining ia 
your hands. It might go off accidétially and 
burt you.” 

Skestepped back a few paces; #0 As to be well 
out of his reeoh, and holding the weapon high 
in the air, attempted to firelit, But the result 
was the same agit had'been im’ Chesham's caso, 
and the young girl hastily examined tbe 
barrels. 


‘* Why, every chanaber is empty!" she ox- 
claimed, coming nearer tohim again, ‘“ You 
could not haveidone yourself any harm how- 
ever much you might have tried.” 

A sudden comprehension flashed across 
Basil, He remembered Jarvis sireluotance to 
go.on the errand to. the solicitor’a and he re- 
menabered, too, that he had left the loaded re- 








volver under the handkeechief ia his dressing. 
room while he wrote the leiterto Mr. Lumley 
in the acjoining apartment, 

No doubdi, the vales, suspecting his master's | 
design, had taken tha opportunity of stealing | 
back and:abstracting me cartridges from the | 
chanabers of the revolver, thus rendering it | 
practically useless. 

The young girl nodded her head sagely, 

“You see now that Heaven was detenmined | 
fo take care of you. Arem’t you gratefai?”’ 

‘* No,” he exclaimed, savagely, ‘‘ I have no- 
thing to be gratefal for. It would bave been 
much better for meif I were lying dead here 
on the moss, as I should have been if only I} 
had been left to myself.” 





fature it won't do you or auyoue else rny 
karm. NowI want you to come with me,” 

‘ With you? Where?” 

‘‘Tomy home, I is quite near as hand, 
and my father shall talk to you. He will be 
able to make you liaten to reason better than 
I oan, perhaps,” 

Basil smifed‘at the abaurdity of the propo- 
sition. 

“No. I thank you very much, but I cannosé 
come with you. Still it is better that you 
should go home without delay.” 

‘‘T shall no$ go without you.” 

She spoke very quietly, but there wad o 
tone of absolute determination in her voice, 

‘That ia nonsense,’ he returned. ‘I sm 
& stranger to you, and the circamutfancs 
under which we have meé are not likely to 
gain me a welcome from your friends.” 

“You are wrong. My father is not like 
other men, and the circumstances of whivh 
you speak will make him interested in you, 
Besides, ia your present mood you aro nos 
fit to ba trasted by yourceli—I eboald feel 
myself nothing more norless than a murcere:B 
if f left you.” 

This was calling a spade a spade with a 
vengeance. Basil marvelled ai hearing such 
words issue from those soft, rosy, childiah 
lips, All the same, he was inclined to ba 
annoyed at her pertinacity. 

‘. Very well, then I wiii take the initiative 
and leave you.’ 

He turned round shorily, but. ia an inatant 
her band was on hia arm, holdisg fast wish 
all she strength of her little brown fiogers, 

“Oa, you won't god rid of ma so enpily, I 
agsare you! I always manage to have my 
own way when I am seéou a thing, and I'm 
nos going to lee you shake me off, howsvez 
mnoh you may wish to doso. Where you go, 
I go—yes, evon if I walk to London wish 
you!" 

She meant it, every word, and her olavp 
was so firm, that he could n0d, withous’ zest 
bratality, disengage’ himeelf from is. Hea 
looked down at har from hie superior heigh’, 
Her brilitant dark eyes met bis unfliachingly. 

“ All right,” be said, and angry aud cad as 
he was, he was'almoat inclined tolsngh. ‘ Tf 
you won't let me go, I suppose I muss remaia 
here; We will ace who will ges tired sho 
soonest,” 

She nodded, snd unloosed her hold, 
apparently satiefied shat he would aitempi 
nO meam advantage over her and esoaps 
bafore she could prevent him, While he tacic 
up bis stand, leaning against the trunk of the 
tree from which she had descended, she 
stood opposite, a couple of yar¢s away from 
him, her eyea fixed intently on bisa face, while 
his sought the ground. 

And thus they remained, silent, motionless, 
for nearly an hour, and at the end of that 
time, Basil was almost beside himself with 
impatience, while hia companion did not 


|show the faintest sign of flogging. If any- 
| one wad passed, be would have wondered + 


the picture the #wo miade, under the golden- 
green light of the sun-kiased tuaves, immobile 
83 two statues, sinsioned there to guard the 
woodland solitude, 

At lass Chesham spoke. 

‘s Aren't you tired of standing?” 

“No, Are you?” 

‘* Very.” 

“Taen why don'é you come home wilh 
me?" 

‘* Because, af I have told you before, it id 
impossible.” 

‘That is nonsense. However, is doesn’t 


She looked at him thoughifully, and yet; moch matter, for my father will be here 
with a half-pozzled iréwn on her delicate | before very Jong. If I stay out longer than 
brow. Then, with a strength one would hardly | nsusl, he always comes in seardh of me, 
have expected’ from her, she raised the re- | and he wili be sure to look in this tree firs,” 


volver high in the air, and flang it from her, | 


Ske epoke with the most perfect calhinesa, 


A fow seconds Ister there was the sound of @ ike one who is oortsin of carrying her point 
eplach, ad it fell with a dull thud into the gooner or Iater. Baail, to Kia owo surptizo, 
water. | yielded to her will. 


‘Ah! she said, with an airof catisiaction, | 


“I thought I could throw it iato the pond, In | sappose I muat snbmit and let you take me 


© Very well, If you will have it co, I 
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home. Bat I warn you the consequence 
won't be so agreeable as you seem to think,” 

‘* Thatis my affair, and if I am willing to 
take the riek, surely you have no right to 
complain!” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and took the 
hand she held out to him, and the silence 
between them was not again broken until 
they reached a long, low, white house, half 
smothered in creepers, which stood in its 
Own grounds well back from the road, and 
surrounded by a belt of trees that seemed to 
shat it in entirely from the outside world. 





CHAPTER III. 
A MIDNIGHT VIGIL, 


From the verandah a gentleman came 
forward to meet the strangely acquainted 
pair. He wasa man of about fifty or fiftty- 
five, but his perfectly white hair and 
careworn face gave him the sppearance of 
much greater age. His eyes alowe looked 
young. They were large, dark, and brilliant 
as hia daughter's, 

‘‘ Father,” said the young girl, qaietly, I 
have brought a friend home to dinner with 
us. I don’t know hia name, but I daresay he 
will tell it you later on. This is my father,” 
she continued, to Basil—‘' Mr. Versohoyle, 
and I am Dolores Verschoyle.” 

Basil bowed, and did the only thing 
possible under the circumstances, i.¢. men- 
tioned hia name. Mr. Verschoyle did not 
seem in the least surprised at the oddness of 
the introduction, but ushered his guest into 
the library, which had French windows open. 
ing on to the verandah. It was a rather 
large room, lined from floor to ceiling with 
book: shelves, whose contenta—so Basil's qaick 
eye at once told him—were both rare and 
valuable. 

Dolores disappeared to change her frock, 
and the two men carried on a casual conver- 
sation, chiefly on the subject of books. It 
was easy to see Verschoyle was a scholar, and 
Basil fancied, from ons or two hints he let 
drop, that he had made a special study of the 
mystic sciences. 

“ You are quite secluded here, although you 
are comparatively near London,” said the 
young man presently. 

Mr. Verschoyle smiled. 

‘Yes. No one would guess there was a 
house within these trees, and very few people 
know it. Doubtless being near London would 
seem an advantage to most people, but it is 
none to me.” 

‘Don't yon go to town often then?” 

‘Never. Sometimes a bookseller comes 
down if he has any special edition that he 
thinks I am likely to buy ; but ever since we 
have lived here neither Dolores nor I have 
been a mile away from our own rooftree.” 

‘* What about your daughter’s education ?”’ 

‘*T conduct it myself. There are reasons 
why I wish Dolores to be constantly near me, 
why I should objeot to let her mix with other 
girls. She has lived the life of a nun, and you 
ate probably the first stranger she has spoken 
to for years.” 

‘And yet she does not seem shy!"’ 

“No,” said Mr, Verschoyle. “ She doas not 
know what shynessia, She is, I am glad to 
say, perfectly natural, and antonched by the 
conventional shame of society. The life she 
leads is pure and healthy and natural, and 
will fit her for battling with the world when 
the necessity for doing so arises.’’ 

* Haa she lived here all her life, then?" 
asked Basil, interested in epite of himself 
by the uausual circumstances of his acqaain- 
tance. 

‘'No,” with aome alight signa of finding the 
question an awkwardone. ‘‘ She was at school 
in France, and lived there during her early 
childhood.”” Mr. Verschoyle glanced at the 
clock on the mantelpiece. ‘' It is nearly dinner 
time,”’ he said, ‘Would you not like to go 





upstairs and attend to your toilet before the 
bell rings?” 

Basil assented, looking down rather grimly 
athie hands, which were uaugually in need 
of soap and water. It seemed strange to fiad 


himeelf engaged in all the little every-day | 80d 


occapations, when he had fancied that ere 
this he would have done with them for ever. 

His hoat touched a small silver gong. 

It was answered almost immediately by a 
bizarre-looking figure enough—at least to 
English eyes—a tall, slight Hindoo, wearing 
some white garment, and with a large white 
tarban twisted round hishead. His features 
were handsome and delicate, the eyes soft and 
intelligent. A heavy black moustache con- 
cealed the mouth, 

Mr. Verachoyle addressed him ia Hindos- 
tanee, and then turned to Chesham, 

“ Abdul will show ycu to your room. He 
does not understand English, but he makes 
up for this disadvantage by a wonderfully 
quick intelligence, and the slightest sign on 
your part he will be able to interpret.” 

Basil followed his condactor upstairs, feel- 
ing curiously like a man inadream. When 
he retarned to the library, he found Dolores 
sitting at her father’s feet, attired in a clean 
white gown, made with the utmoat simplicity 
and belted in at the waist by a broad soft 
sash of amber silk. She looked like a fizure 
ont of an Arabian Night's dream, rich, vivid, 
oriental. 

Dinner was served in a room on the 
opposite side of the passage, and Basil was 
amezad at the luxary with which it was far- 
nished. The disbes were of solid silver, the 
glass was beautifally jewelled Venetian, and 
though the food was simple, it was most 
exquisitely served, while the wines were such 
as would have rejoiced the heart of a con- 
noisse ur, 

A man-servant, quiet, English, respeotable- 
looking, waited, and Abdal remained near the 
buffet, hia arms folded across his chest— 
silent, immovable as a statue, save for the 
burning fire of hie dark eyes. 

Ooffee was served in the drawing-room, 
which was even more Eastern-looking than the 
other apartments. 

It was partly panelled with sandal-wood, 
and the walls were hung with all sorts of 
splendid oriental embroideries, on which were 
placed gold and jewelled ornaments, shining 
weapons, and barbarous idols. 

Souches, cushions, and divans took the 
place of chairs, and Mr. Verschoyle proceeded 
at once to a rather cumbrous machine, which 
Ohesham recognieed as a hookah or narghyle, 

“I do not smoke in your Eaglish fashion,” 
he observed, with a smile, ‘I prefer the 
Eastern method,” 

He placed the tube of the ourious-looking 
pipe in his mouth; it was filled with honey 
tobacco and fragrant herbs, and, as he smoked, 
the room was pervaded by delicious aromatic 
odoars. 

Dolores, in obedience to a sign from her 
father, presently left the two gentlemen alone, 
and for some time Mr. Verschoyle continued to 
smoke in silence, while he regarded his guest 
with ® ocurioug and searching intentness. 
ae. and. by, he laid down his hookah, and 
Said, — 

‘*‘ My daughter has told me how and where 
she met you. You must be in desperate 
trouble, or you would not have resorted to such 
a desperate remedy.” 

Basil's face flashed a deep, dark red. And 
yet there was nothing at which he could 
possibly take offence in the other's tone, 

“IT am indeed in desperate trouble,” he 
retarned, inalow voice. ‘“ Did your daughter 


also tell you that its was not of my own free 
will I came here?” 

“She did, and I am glad that her perti- 
nacity left you no alternative.” 

“It is very good of you to say so, I am 
sure,’ said Basil, a little stiffly. 

He was not at his ease, and, naturally’ 
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enough, felt himself placed in a false position 
towards hia host. 

‘I do not use the words in a merely con. 
ventional sense,” went on Mr. Verachoyle, 
quietly, and yet earnestly, “Iam a fatalist, 
I believe it was fate that threw you across 
my daughter's path. This being so, I am 
inclined to take up the —- estiny hag 
flang before me. In other 8, I am both 
anxious and willing to help you if you will 
confide to me your diffioul » I may 
add, that if money is of any avail, you may 
command it to an unlimited extent!” 

Captain Chesham was so taken aback by 
this offer, that for afew minutes all he conl 
do was to stare in simple amazement at the 
speaker. 

It is true he jadged from the interior of the 
house that its master must be the possessor 
of great wealth, but hardly so great as Ver. 
schoyle’s words implied. 

* You are very good,” he said again; ‘' but 
although I appreciate your kindness to the 
fall, I must not take advantage of it. Weare 
strangers, you must remember.” 

The other smiled in a peculiar manner, 

‘*Are we? Hardly so much as you think. 
Come with me, and I will prove to you that I 
know at least something of your past!” 

He went to the other end of the room, threw 
aside some of the rich draperies, and touched 
a spring in the panelled wall, The panel 
moved back, leaving a space about as large ag 
an ordinary-sized door, and through this Ver. 
—— passed, while the younger man fol- 
low 

When they were both inside, the panel 
glided back to its place, and Basil found him. 
self in a small spartment without, apparently, 


either door or window, and ted in some 
mysterious manner from the % 
The walle were covered with charts and 


oabaliatic signa; a small silver chafing dish 
stood on a tripod in the centre, diffasing 
around some pungent incense, and immedi- 
ately before it was what looked like a globe, 
covered with a dark velvet cloth. 

Verschoyle drew off thia cloth, thus reveal- 
ing a large sphere, seemingly out ont of one 
solid block of crystal. He motioned his guest 
to draw nearer. 

Slowly and suspiciously Basil did so, snd 
Verachoyle, keeping his dark, brilliant eyes 
fixed steadily upon him, took his hand and 
held it while he spoke. 

**Look into that globe,” he said, in a very 
low tone, ‘‘and you shall gee scenes of your 
youth rising before you!” 

Saneenel, in spite of himself, by the 
earnestness, verging on solemnity, of the 
man’s mannet, Basil did as he was bidden. 

Often and often he had laughed to scorn the 
professions of second-sight, spiritualism, and 
necromancy; and yet, for all hisscepticiam, he 
felt a thrill of cold terror ran through his 
veing as that burning glance remained fixed 
on his face, and he awaited with rapt expect- 
ancy for what the orystal would reveal, 

For a few minutes it showed nothing at all, 
then the clear depths began to grow misty, 
opaque. Light clouds rose up, like water into 
which milk has been thrown. Slowly, very 
slowly, these took shape; and at last Basil 
found himeelf gazing at a picture that he re- 
membered all too well, 

The scene was @ terrace in front of a fice 
old Elizabethan mansion, and from it steps 
led down to smooth expanse of velvet-green 
tart, along which a couple of gaudy-plamaged 
peacocks were strutting, their jewelled tails 
spread well out in the sunlight. Over the marble 
balustrades dividing the terrace from the lawn 
a lady was leaniog—a fair woman with a sweet 
pale face and yellow hair, and by her side 
was a handsome boy. 

Both of them were pelting the peacocks 
with rose-petals from the bush of gloire-de- 
Dijone that wreathed a pillar near which they 
were standing, Saddenly a shadow fell on the 
sunlit terrace. Lwo men ap from the 





other end, carrying between them & roughly- 
constructed litter, and on this litter a man’s 
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form was stretched out, inert, lifeless—the form 
of Robert Chesham, with a ghastly wound on 
his forehead, He had been thrown from his 
horse, and his head had struck on a huge sharp. 
edged stone that lay by the roadside. 

Basil hastily snatched his hand away from 
YVerschoyle, and at the same moment the scene 
in the crystal faded, grew white and shadowy, 
the depths finally settling into quiescence. 

‘I don’s know by what art you have con- 
jared this picture before me,’’ he said, in agi- 
tated accents; ‘but itis a true representation 
of the hour when my mother and [I learnt of 
my father’s death.” 

Verschoyle carefully covered the magic 
crystal before answering. 

‘Never mind my art,” he said, quietly. 
* What I want you to understand is that Iam 
a man able to falfil my promises, no matter 
what they may be. I a for your confidence, 
and you did not seem inclined to give it. 
Perhaps there is no necessity for you to do s0, 
seeing that 1 know quite enough of you to suit 
my purpose. Your name you told me, and 
now I tell you, Basil Chesham, that you have 
been driven to the orime of trying to take your 
own life, by the fear of dishonour. You have 
debts, both of the turf and the gaming table, 
shat you are not ina position to Gischarge. 
The woman you loved has jilted you, and you 
have lost the inheritance you thought would 
be yours, in consequence of the birth of a son 
-0 your uncle—Lord Chesham. Have I stated 
all this correctly 2?” 

*' So correctly that I am lost in amazement 
at your knowledge. Where you obtained it 
from ic an utter mystery to me.” 

**And for the present let it remain a 
mystery. This muchI may tell you: Iknew 

our mother, and I would do a good turn for 
com it it were possible. Do you believe 
me ” 

Basil looked at him fixsdly, then held out 
his hand with a frank gestare of friendliness. 

* Yes, I believe you." 


“ That is well. Now go to bed, and sleep in | 


peace. In the morning I shall have a pro- 
posal to make to you, which, if I mistake not, 
will rid vou of all your troubles.” 

The young man obeyed, so far as going to 
his room went ; but he was too excited to sleep. 
The scene he had viewed in the crystal had 
taken hold of his imagination in a very un- 
usual degree, and his soul was possessed with 
& desire to see the wonderfal globe once more, 
to examine it quietly, and convince himself 
that it was really a clear crystal, without any 
hidden machinery by which pictures could be 
produced at the will of the operator. 

Tr soidalgh until me house = —_ sored 
an $ was long past, en he slip 
downstairs, and into the drawing-room, where 
& faint light from one of the lamps was atill 
burning, jast soffisient to show the outlines 
of the furniture. He had watched Mr. 
Verschoyle very closely when he opened the 
panel, and again when he closed it; s0 he had 
no difficulty in fiading the spring, which'acted 
perfectly noiselessly. 

A moment later and he stood in the aper- 
4ure; bat he did not advance, for the scene 
upon which his eyes fell, was sufficiently 
startling to hold him rooted to the spot. 

The scented herbs and spices were still 
burning, and their fames rendered the atmo- 
sphere dim and misty; nevertheless, it was 
‘quite easy to distinguish in the middle of the 
room two forms—one that of Mr. Verschoyle, 
the other that of a woman. 

The latter wae tall, slight, and commanding- 
looking. Her hair, which was very long, fell 
in heavy waves below her waist, and she wore 
& robe of black velvet, whose lines seemed to 
fall from head to foot with a olassio severity, 
which added to the stateliness of her appear- 
ance, ‘ 

She was standing motionless in front of the 
crystal, and the light from the swinging lamp 
above her head showed her white and agitated 
face—a very beautifal face, though worn and 
haggard. 

On a divan near was seated Mr, Verschoyle, 








oma you have no right to what you plead 
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Who was the mysterious woman with the 
beautifal face, and the wild dark eyes? What 
was the tie that bound her and Sigismund 
Verschoyle together ? 

(To be continued. ) 


his head in his hands, and his attidude expree- 
sive of profound despair. Both he and his 
companion were too absorbed in their own 
thoughts to be aware of the presence of a 
witness, and Basil was held motionless by 
surprise, 

* You are sure of what you say—sure that 
there is no possibility of mistake?” said Mr. 
or raising his head suddenly. 

‘‘ How oan there be any possibility of mis- 
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clear and masival that they sounded likessme| GRANDDAUGHTER. 
silver flate, «‘‘ Does the crystal ever err?” a 


He shook his head despondingly. 

‘No. Bat you may have interpreted its 
meaning wrongly.” 

A faint, scornfal smiled curved her lips. 

‘Do not buoy yourself up with that bope. 
The fates have pronoun your doom, and 
there ig no ap “i 

‘* No appeal!’ he echoed, miserably. Then 
with more vigour, he added, ‘‘It is not for 
myself Icare. Life has grown very weary to 
me, and I would lay it down willingly; but 
oy lea ! it is terrible to think of leaving 

er!” 

He baried his face in his hands once more, 
and, by the light above, Basil could see the 
rapid changes that swept over the woman's 
pale features. 

With a movement of vehement passion she 
flang herself at his feet, and, seizing his hand, 
pressed it against her lips. 

** Has not the time come, Sigismund, when 
I may be released from my vow? May I not 
watch over her? May I not pour the treasures 
of love which my heart enshrines at her dear 
feet? Surely the expiation has been bitter 
enough, and justice may be tempered by 
mercy!" 

There was heartrending anguish in her 
voice, bat he was not moved by it, 

‘' Never!” he exclaimed, harshly. ‘ You 


OHAPTER XIII, 
‘tr Ig MY HUSBAND.” 


Tr Mrs, Olara Madison had been in Brighton, 
as Mrs. Macdonald believed when she left 
London, she would in all probability have 
opened her friend’s eyes to the gossip going on 
about her, and to Rossallyn’s relations with 
Nella Danvers; but Mrs. Macdonald had found, 
when she reached Brighton, that her friend 
had flown to the south, and was not likely to 
return to England for several months. 

She had no friends, therefore, sufficiently 
intimate with her to dare to take upon them. 
selves the responsibility of advising her, and 
her intimacy with Rossallyn continued and 
increased without any of the whispers from 
the outer world reaching her ears, 

Rossallyn pursued his purpose with energy. 
He devoted himself with all the clevernees 
and fascination he possessed to win Mre, 
Macdonald's love, and before very long he 
had established an inflaence over her which 
made him more than certain she would refase 
him nothing he chose to ask. 

Gradually she succumbed to his attractions, 
forgot her prudent resolves, forgot her doubts, 
and forgot poor Silas Brockfield and all his 
love and care for her, Rossallyn had con- 
quered; he had become the one man in the 
world to her, the one man for whom she 
would willingly give up what she had learnt 
from bitter experience to pr’zs most in the 
world—her liberty. 

It had been a struggle, but he had won it, 
a find the handsome American 80 
much harder to bring to reason than he had 
expected. Most women—women of her sort, 
and in her position—would have yielded far 
more readily, he thought, than she had. 

Had she held out from pure coquetry, or 
had she really more strength of character 
than the generality of her sex? he wondered, 
with careless curiosity; if the latier, he might 
find it go against him in the future. 

Women, he thought, should have no ideas, 
or opinions, or any strong convictions, lixes, 
or dislikes, The weaker and more character- 
less they were, the easier would it be to rule 
them, the lesa would they be able to struggle 
againet the will of their lawful possessors. 

Not that he believed any woman’s will 
would be difficult to him to subdue; buat it 
would be pleasanter to have a wife without 
prejudices, ready in all things to submit her- 
self to him without question or dispute. 

Neediéss to say, he took good care to con- 


“Oh, yes, yea!" she exclaimed, wildly, 
‘love gives me the right in spite of all you 
may say. If you would but believe it—if you 
would but believe it!” 

He rose and shook her off, but the beautifal 
woman still continued to kneel at his feet. 

‘* Have I not been merciful?" he demanded, 
sternly. ‘' Have you aught to reproach me 
with?” 

‘No, no; a thousand times no!” 

* AR through my life I have striven to do to 
others as I would they should do to me,” he 
continued, in a shaken and yet cold voice. ‘I 
have had my own measure of justice, and I 
have meted it out to myself as unsparingly as 
I have to others, Now my life draws to a 
close—in forty-eight hours, you tell me, it will 
be at an end——' 

‘I did not say so soon as that,” she inter- 
rupted, qaickly. ‘‘ My knowledge would not 
carry me so far. I said the thread of your 
life would soon be cut, is might be in forty- 
eight hours.” 

** And, so far as I know, your knowledge has 
never played you false. You havea great gift, 


which places you outside the of ordinar 
beeen os at = . ceal these views from Amanda Macdonald, 


“And yet does not give me protection | however. To her he made it sppear that he 
against womanhood's greatest needs!” she| was the champion and ardent admirer of her 
said, vehemently. sex, looked upon them ag on an equality with— 

He professed not to hear the interruption, | if, indeed, they were not superior to —his own ; 

‘Ag I have go little time, it behoves me to | and felt it to be a privilege to be her adorer, 
make tha most of it, There are many things | her hamble slave and servant. 

I must do, there is much to think of. Now| ‘I must make her give me an answer 
leave me, I dare not lose one of the precious| at once,” he muttered one day, a week or 
moments.” so later, putting away a letter he had just 

Bhe rose slowly to her feet, and the action | received from his friend and factotum, Cap- 
seemed to give back to Basil the power of/tain Grant. ‘Aa George says, it’s no use 
volition that he had temporarily lost. So| hanging off; I must come to an understand. 
amazed had he been at the strangeness of the | ing with Amanda at once, and get out of it 
scene that it had not struck him he was play-| with poor little Nella as soon as I have done 
ing the part of eavesdropper. so. It’s all up with her chances of being left 

Now he stepped back into the drawing.room|in possession of her property, it seems—so 
with a flash of shame rising to his face, and| Hume says. I’m sorry for her, but under 
then went on upstairs, wondering more than|the circumstances I oan’s marry her; it 


* th house into which he had| would be disastrous for us both.” 
Som Ted. wenn : ' So saying he started off to Mrs, Macdonald's 
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isdcthve, knows that the fait'whtow would! 
bes'ékpdoting his ddity vidit,and wab probably! 
om the lock. ont for hitr to artive, 

“The lovely flowers ‘you''sent met" sve 
erisd, ag he entered, “You're real good, 
Lord Rogeslyn, you seem to know my taste 
so exactly ; those roses, they're just heavenly, 
and the colour I like best ; s0 many thanks!" 
and ae gave him her hand, looking kindly 
into his fade, 

* You ‘até’ charming,” hé angwered. ‘So 
easily pleased—a few flowers like those to win 
me the delight of-baving pleased you! Ah! 
if you would but let me, if you would only 
truss me——"” 

He paused. 

** Teast you? Ido trast you, Lord Rosal- 
isn,” she enid, looking dowh. 

“Yes, bub how far?" Ho asked. “ What’ 
wonld you trast me with? Ah! Amanda, 
ey you ktow what I watt, wiiat I long: 
or?” 

She cdloured, and’her heat beat fast. __ 

‘*‘I—T hardly know, [hardly understand,” 
she began, 

“No?" he replied, with she tenderest re- 
p‘oach in his voice; “have you no’ seen— 
civined it thén? May I tell you?" 

She Gid not reply; he sab 
aud tock her hand gently. 

“Oan you trust me quite, wholly and’ 
entirely? Can yoa tris me with your 
own cesar self?” he said, in' a low seft 
voice. “I love you, love you with all-my 
sont; to call you my wifeia the one, the 
deepest wish of my heart. Ever since I first’ 
koéw you I loved you. I loved you whenI 
tefs America, Ilo¥e you a thousand times 
more now.” 

Aa he spoke, the face of Silas Brookfield 
rege before hér—his oalm, truthful, reproach- 
fal face—and she tried to disengage her hand 
from Rossallyn’s clasp, 

‘* My lord,”’ ehe faltered. 

‘‘ Nay, listen to me dear one,” he continued, 
warmly, ‘You do nos know how I longed 
to tell you this‘ ere I sailed, but. I dared 
»ot. I was not sure there’ was hope for me. 
Way, I asked myrelf, shonid she be wil- 
ling to Isave her home, her friends, her 
coantry for my sake? What have I to offer 
her worthy of snch a sactifice? Often I was 
on ths verge of teliing you whasI bave told you 
now, and I wag afraid, I could not; bat now, 
eince we’ have met again, now that you sre 
hereand have seen England, that you have 
icft your country of youz own free wil/, Iam 
emboldened to tell you all thatis in my heart, 
You wiil n0¢ be ornel to me, my darling ? you 
will promise to be mine, will you sot? I 
never loved anyone as I love you, Amaniia, I 
swear it,” 

Something in hie tone; in his: last words, 
istred on her; there was a fales ring. in 
them she conld not fail to detect ; her doubts 
of his sincerity came back, She-hesitated 
before reply. 

‘‘ You. do me a great honour, Lord Roae- 
allyn,”’ she said, ‘Il am-but o plain-American 
wouun, my father was.a farmer, my people 
haze ave 

‘* What oare I for that? Yourare one of 
nature's rarest queena,’’ he oried, passions tely, 
prageing her hand to his. lips, 

‘‘ Ab, you éay that now,. but maybein years 
fo come-you might feel differently abont: it, 
you know, and look down on me; and I’ms 
proud woman in my way; it would-make me 
isi lbad—_—" 

‘* Look down-on you; I?” oxied Roggallyn. 
“ My heantifallove, what are you-thinking of ? 
Pat such thoughts ont of your head. It would 
ba impossible.” 

Amands sheok her head; she waa: sorely 
pezs'ed—terribly tempted ; she knewnot what 


#0 Fay. 

‘I wish—I wish;” shevaid, tremulousty, 

‘* What'do you wish, tellme?" he aske?; 
gently. 


down beside her | 


at a mia © You} ‘wdetétottie® © to” be! 
ee hel¥'and best inthe land, 
slio Aan | efer a woindh’ of no‘ bith -or' 
breedin mall. Its “diffictift to'béliéve! 
you really do, you'know, and‘yet—"” 

“ Why should I try to deceive you?” he’ 
answered.’ “IT da » ¢hets ate’ women 
‘whom ‘you call wéinén of ‘birth and breeding: 
who harry’ nie“if I asked ‘them, arti- 
ficial, faded anaes worden of the: 
world, without heart In thelr botems, think. 
ing ovily of fashiéh and frivolity’; bat ‘it is! 
not t6's womati of shat ‘sort’ I would give my 
heart, or who'd would make’ my'wife. I-love 
you bésause' yOtr aré* what yott are—simple, 
sincere, truly noble. Amands, make mie 
happy, be my wife; I-never loved buf you, 
veuity.* 


He sank on hii kneés ‘beside hé?, and his 
arm stole round her waist; their faced weéte 
very riéar bach other, shé seeméd to’ be yield- 
ing, when‘ suddenly a revtilsfon of feeling’ 
cauréd bér to ffee’ herself from his ari and 
draw herself away. 

‘*I—T must have time—I must consider," 
she said. ; 

Fof a moment a dark ugly‘look crossed his 


Ce. 
‘| Havé' you neverthought of it? Haveyou 
never imagined how it was with me?) he 


abkéd; réproachfally. 

“ Phrhape,” she andweréd, blushing, ‘' but I 
was not sure.’’ 

‘“* You aré-sufe now, though, are you not? 
Ah’! my love, my darling, I can see you do 
caré for me, you do love me, hide it ay you 
may. Well, take your time, wait, but be 
mercifal. When may I come for my 
andwér?” 

‘*T must have a few days,"’ she faltered. 
‘Let if be a week hence.” 

m . whole weék? You are cruel!” he 
cried. 

‘On Saturday, then,’’ she said, hurriedly. 

‘' Satarday, very well, I must be content, 
I suppose,”’ he answered, in a tone of resigna- 
tion. ‘‘ And now, love, my own dear love, my 
fature wife—ah! you-see, I feel quite sure 
what your reply-will be, Good-bye; I must 
leave you, bat my heart remains withyou, I 
shall think of you night and day.” 

He put his. arm-roand her, and, in spite of 
her reluctance, drew her towards him. and 
kissed her forehead ; then heturned away and 
left the.room quickly. Hardly hadthe sound 
of his footsteps died away on the stairs. when 
the portiére that hung. aeross the door whioh 
divided the drawing-room from-the bed-room 
was pulled aside, and Tesea entered. 

She was white.as death and speechless with 
agitation, her eyes were wild and fall of 
passion, her white teeth were firmly. olenched, 
She walked across the room till she stoed-be- 
fore Mrs. Macdonald, and gazed at her-with 
flashing eyes, whilst her beautifal features 
worked: convalgively, 

Amanda looked at her im fear and 
astonishment, 

‘* Tessa!’ she cried, * whatia it?" 

‘‘ That man,” she said, hoarsely, “ Why did 
you deceive me?’ 

‘‘T did not dedeive yous What caw you 
mean ?”’ oried Avmanda, 

"You did deseive me; did you. net tell ime 
he wae Lord Ressallyn?” replied Tessa, it the 
same tone, 

“‘ And he is |” she answered. 

“You lie,” cried Teses, fariously; ‘hs is 
Roderick Oalvers, and my husband,"’ 

Amanda started violently. 

‘Good Heavens!" she oried, “are you 
mad? Your husband, and——”’ 

“Mad! Wonldto Heaven I was! It is to 


seve you. I tell youso. That man, I repeats, is 
Roderick Oalvert, my husband, and I heard ||. 


the villain ask you—you!—but five: minutes: 


ago, to-be his wife," 


Meoy Macdonald fell back with a groan. 
*Obd itis only to seve you who have‘byen | 
80 g00d ‘to me, and whe-saved me fron a fear- 





“I wish I knew ift—if you really mean:it 
sli?” sheenid, ebply. ‘‘It-seems so strange | 


fal death, I tell the truth. Listen, madam, 


‘pelisva what T gay ® this man; let him call him. 
‘self what he miky——” 

‘He is Roderick Oslvert—Lord Rostallyn t 
I do’ belfeve' ae. Tessa; answered Mr#, 
Macdonald; “bit’cin fit ‘bs porsible—catr he 
‘be the’ wrettly; thé vilfatn+—"’ 

 Aowreteh; a villain’ of ‘the deepest dye,” 
returned Tessa, wildly. “OK! the» shiante, 
the misery; the anguish that man hag made me 
suffer; What cate he, when’ hé abandoned 
‘mé, what‘beokmevf me,’ I might have'died— 
sthrvedheé névér bo 'miudéh as inquired ; per. 
‘haps even he bélieves me dead, as for’years 
no news of me has reached him. Maan, it 
T-haive*saved you’ from shiv’ villain‘ I Wave 
partly paid you the*débi of gratimade’I owe 
you, Ont he’ is flee, wicked, trenvherous. 
gel 

‘* False! yes, indeed, Tessn, my poor child, 
my poor injated ak Waat miisery you 
bave saved mefrom! Ah! if I had marrisa 
him—and my foolish vanity might’ have led 
mié t0 actept him—what a fearfal fate mine 
vos have been! I thank you front my 

cart,” . 

And she held out her amy to Tessa, 

The wild angry light died out of the girl's 
eyes. She flew to her friend, and, throwing 
herarma roudd her; burst into a passion of 
tears'on ‘her shoulder. 

7 Jistened—can you forgive me ? I listened 
to all he said. His‘ voice—I thonghi I oputé 
not be mistaken, that is was his voice, I 
nearly came in before he left'you, but I cont? 
not. I was afraid, my Enebs failed mo, almost 
fainted. Oh if Giovanni were only here;” 
she faltered. 

“ Giovanni will come soon,” said Mrs, Mac- 
donald, caressingly. 

‘*Yes, and—and you will say nothing to 
him till Giovanni comes? I shall feel sate 
then; Giovanni will protect me from him. 
Oh! it was so terrible to see bim, to hear 
him—it brought all the awfal past back to 
me, all I suffered. Teil me” (and ashe looked 
timidly into Amanda’s face) ‘‘ how ia it with 
you, dear madam? you will not saffer as— 
as I did? your heart will nos——" 

‘s Tessa, Tessa, don’t you make me. ashamed 
of myself, miy dear!" said Amanda, humbly. 
“No; itis not my heartthat will soffer. 
miserable vanity is hurt, my pride and selt- 
respect are wounded. Oh! I hate myzelf-wher 
I think I alogost believed him—aloitss made 
Up my mind to‘ssy ‘yes’! "" 

‘'Thank Heaven,’ said Tessa, gravely. 
‘‘ What—what ought we to do, dear 
madam ?" 

‘‘T hardly know—of course I will neves sce 
him again,’ she replied; “ bat you———”’ 


‘+ Let us wait till Giovanni. conies,”’ Sait: 


Tessa. 

‘* Yes, if. you. wish.. At;any rate, we are 
safe till Satarday—or'should I write? I must 
think about is,’’ answered Mra, Macdonald; 
‘‘ but do not you fear, darling, he shall not 
hart you,’ 

Tessa shuddered. 

‘\ You: do not: know how evil hevix ! 
tremble to think he«is« 20’ near me,. ever 
though'he dees not know I am here; Ab} if 
he could: killsme; dearmadam, how’ gladly be 
would:de sev I¢ would be a bad-thing for! me 
it: he found: out I was alive and here, Ab! 
you smile, you'think we are safe. Remember, 
already in this-very country my life’ has: beer 
in danger; only’ your intervention eaved ne 
from the most cruel of deaths.” 

It was late that cvening when: Lord Ross- 
allyn got. to town; bat, late as it was; he 
called upon. his! lawyer at his private resi- 
deree, 

“ Anything new turned up in the Palliser 
matter?’ hé-asked, carelessty, 

‘‘Ham!” replied Joseph Hume, ‘ There's 
only one thing for you todo, my boy, anc 
shat’ is: to be off with’ tke old love—it’s sil 
upd ” 

“ And on with the new, eh?” ‘replied 
Rossallyn, with a smile. “I'll follow yout 
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CHAPTER: XtyV. 
BELWEEN. TWO STOOLS. 


“Tr is a week since Roderick: wae last heve, 
Aunt Delia;” eid Nella, gravely;to Lady 
Vane; ag the two ladiee-setence more togetiier 
in the boudoir im Nella'a townhouse, “ Why 
is it he does novoome, do:you think?” 

“TI really don’t :Imcw,’” returned: Lady 
Vane, in a- vexed; puzzled tener She sue. 
pected shrewdly enough why it wag, and was 
cotting terribly uneasy ‘and frightened about 
her niéee’s affaires, her martiage-as well as 
hey money matters, but she would not: let 
Nella see bow disturbed» ste was, for she 


liked’a cheerful , and @id not-wish 
——- her, ‘Perhupeheis not im town, 
child.’ 


“Oh yes; be is,” returned Nella, ‘ Mra, 
Glouscington saw him yesterday, an@ Lady 
Conway said he was at the Gillohristy’cn 
Monday. I—I think it is strange of ‘him, 
sunt, and—I don’ like it!" 

“If he is im tows; it is strange,” replied 
Lady Vane; ‘but men are strange, Nella; it 
will be bevter'to say nothing, my dear.’ 

‘*T heard: people tatking about him at the 
Pierpoints, on Taescay,” went on the girl, 
gravely; not heedirg Lady Vane’a words. 
“T couldn’ help‘hearing. I conldn't get 
— from them, there was ‘such’ a crash, 
and—— 

‘And whet were they saying? "asked Lady 
Vane, ber face flashing with annoyance. 
“ Never’ Hstem to goseip, child, it’s a fatal 
mistake,” 

‘I couldn't help hearing,” replied Nella, 
wretchedly, “and I hardly like to repeat 
what they said, ever to you.” 

“Ot! I’m sure’you may be open with me, 
dear,” cried’ Lady Vane; ‘but whatever: it 
was; you may be pretty sure it was false or 
exaggerated.” 

“If it weren't for the way Roderick’s be- 
having now I might’ thi#k- so,” answered 
Nella, “They ssid, aunt, forone- thing, that 
if—if I lose my money, Roderick would never 
marry me, and one’c ffered to bet the other he 
wouldn't. He ssid Roiferick wae nearly ‘dead 
broke,’ whatever that may mean; and conidn’t 
— to marry a girl with no money 
® Steals J 

“Well, at any rate, you kuow that is 
false,” cried Lady Vane; who, thorgh she 
knew that’ Rosvaltyn was-not rick, yet Had no 
idea'titat‘he was ruined. 

“Tdon’eknow, They ‘ray ‘he ‘lost all bis 
money long sgo—before he proposed to me, 
and that—that—I can't believe this; aant—be 
is every day at Brighton now, though we have 
left, in company ofa rith- widow;'a woman he 
knew in America——" 

“ Gossip—gousip and-scandal,” cried Lady 
Vane, avgrily. ‘I am surprised’ at- your 
paying any attention’ or belfeving such 
slandera—"’ e 

‘I gaid I did not believe’ thas ‘part of ‘it,’ 
answered Neils, mevkly ; ‘“batyet, dus, fhere 
are littfectbings that-niake’ it: Took’ as‘ if i 
might*have tometruth in i,” 

“Nellal’* exclaimed’ Lady Vane, in- 
dignantly, 

Yeu,” answered Nell, “there war some- 
one'at Brighton Roderick used tovisit ; Pkmew 
that, shongtr he nevér told'me, and I did not 
like to ask who it was.” 

* You knew’ it !'"” 

“ Yes, Lsaw Roderick on oné or two octa- 
£i0me fo te; or ovtne’ ott of, Bouse on she 
Steyne Walk; bat’ I’ never said anything. 
thougt I knew at fhe'time he did not know I 
had seen him, and had reason to believe—for 
he had told me himeelf—he was'eleewhere,”’ 

‘‘ Aw accident, pérheps;" sald‘ Lady Vane. 

‘\ F don’t think ¢o,”"answered Neila. ‘' Avant 
Delia; do-you think Roderick loves me?” 

And che looked carnestly'at‘her sunt. 

“Sarely you should’ kriow bétter than I 
do;” replied’ Lady Vane. “Te seems Yo me 
thas Roderick’é' maytier to you is everything 
that could be desired ——”’ 


“Hig manner; yeu, he bas very five 
manners,” repliéd the gitl; ‘ bat Kis heart, 
aunt, big heart’? ” 

‘ F have-no reason 40 imagine for an Instant 
= api not your's, Nella,” replied Lady 

ane, 

“ Weil, wa shall see,” caid’ Nella, mourn- 
folly. ‘' When ‘I, have lost all my money, 
when the desr old, Cours is mine no more, 
thenI shall learn who aramy.friendsa and who 
are not-—who loves me; and who doesn’t.” 

“Don't talk like that, cbild.. One would 
think that‘ things had. come to the worst. 
Don't beso desponding,” cried Lady Vane, 
impatiently, She was, one of those women 
who shut their eyes to allpossible misfortune, 
dance on the edge of their own. grave. as if 
were, and then, when the end comes, collapss 
utterly, without making an attemps fo fighs 
againet micforsune, 

Nella’s forebadings and low spirita worried 
her. If herfegrs were realised, it wou'd be 
terrible thing, for her niece would be penniless, 
and the world would probably consider shat it 
was her daty 40.do, something for her, and a 
pauper relative was what Lady Vaue dreaded 
more than anything inthe world, 

Lord. Rossallyn. had. waited a few days 
before taking,the final steps fer breaking off 
his engagement: with Nella, waiting for the 
farther result ofan. interview between his 
lawyer and Mr. Parker.. That having #sken 
place, and Mr. Home reporting shat Mr. 
Parker, though. hestillshowed.fighs, had not a 
leg s0,stand upon, snd that,Jim Rogers, or 
rather. Mr. James Roger PaWiser was un- 
donbiedly Jaeper Palliser's  leyitimate 
grandson. Rossallyn eat down to concoct.a 
lester to Lady Vane, iaforming her that hav- 
ing rmaet. with serious losses. thas.had reduced 
hia income: veny-materially, he was.reluctantly 
compelled to, reliaquish his. claim to Miaa 
Danvers’ hand, manriage, being: for the time 
out of the.qusstion for him, 

He teuched lightly om. the probabilitées. of 
NeHa’s income: baing also greatly ciorinished, 
expatiated on the grief and sorrow, the agony 
and despais, the -prompect: of: the parting 
filled him: with; bes honong: (te said) for- 
bade him to implore her to become the 
wife of & rnined man, and: to link her fate 
with one. so unfortunate as bimeelfe Iwas 
knowledgs of what was hangingoverhim that 
had kept kept him away. for the past few 
weeks, he bad: nos dared totrust himself in 
her pres?’nce. 

Lady Vane, he:begged, would explain to her 
niece-the trouble aad misery he was suffering, 
andthe reasene thas indnoad him to:give her 
back her word, and resign hia:cherished hope 
of making: hex his; and with every wish for 
Mise Danvera' future happiaess-and well. being 
he remained ever; Lady Vane's sincere and 
unhappy friend, Ropaallpn, 

«' That will do the business, I think, Hume, 
eh?” herald, av having finished the letter ba 
‘tested it: woroes’ the table to hia lawyer. 
“You eee I've put it alk on my losses. If 
they apply te’you they will find out, by jove! 
the reason’snot-afaiseone, Laity Vane, I've 
ani@ea, never i me a rich man, but 
eho didn’t imagine I'd lees than nothing, ha! 
hal She wanted toisea-her nicorw a Countess, 
bat I don’s think she would bave fet her marry 
me, foralbthed, ifthe d known the rea! state 
Of + ffaire, ’ If-she’s once cenviaced of it, wa 
plrall have no trouble, she'll be quiet enovgh. 
I'm orry for Mise Danvers, What will be- 
come of her, I wonder? She'll be at Lady 
Vane's merey-now,'1 cuppose ; bata pretty girl 
like she ig will soon pick-up wiéh-somcoxe, no 
doubt)” 

‘Yes, I don’ suppose she'll wear tho 
willow for you for very long, Roderick,” re- 
plied Hume, slyly. “ You, the latter will do 
ite business, I fancy; sealit, and I'li send is 
off. Take care no hint of thisreaches the fair 
widow's gars!” 

“How should it? she knows no one,” 
replied Rostallyn, carelessly, ‘There you 


And he sealed the letter with hia eigaek ring 
and handed it over to bis lawyer. 

Nella and Lady Vane were sented at 
enone tea as it was delivered’ to the lat- 
er. 

A letter from Roderick ! You see he is n0% 
in London then after all,” she oried, and 
then she opened it and began reading. 

A look of incredulity and ditmsy gradually 
epread over her countenance. as she read.on, 
and at last she lay down the leticr witha 
little gaep. 

“The wretch, the dishonourable wretch ! 
Oh! chifd! you were right—he—R-vsallyn 
hag thrown you over.” 

Neila’s face flashed and then paled. 

‘fe has thrown me over: becauso I am 
going: to lose my monsy—is that it, Aunt?"’ 
she eaid, in a low voive. 

‘He cays it’s because he has had grea 
losses and ig ® poor man; bat one can see 
plainly enough the real reason. Ob, my poor, 
dear girl, thie ia terrible for you. 1 never 
cculd have believed Roseallyn was such & 
moneter, such’a scoundrel |" 

And Lady Vane began to sob bitterly. 

“If be is a monster and a scoundrel,” ssid 
Nella, calmly, “ perhaps lam havinga merci- 
fal escape, Aunt Delia. Don’t cry 40; give 
me the letter, and let me read it and judge 
for myself.” 

‘“'Pake it, take it. I don’t believe half he 
says. Is's only becanse—because of this suif, 
Is can’ be because he has lost everything, as 
he says.” 

Nella read the letter through slowly, with a 
stunned, dazed feeling; but gradually, a3 she 
read on, the truth dawned on her. 

“I think I can quite understand the matter, 
Aunt Delis,” she said, with a contempiucrg 
smile, ‘Lord Rossallyn, no doubs, iz, as be 
says, @ very poor man; he hag bad losses, as 
he cays, and as those two men said whose 
conversation I overheard at the Pierpointe’. 
Now that I am sure to: be poor, to lcs¢ 
my all, be cannot—as those same men 
said he could not—sfford to marry me. If 
often wondered why Lord Rovsallyn, a man 
accustomed to the society of fine ladies of 
fashion--of women of the world—should hava 
fixed on a quiet, country. bred girl like re for 
a wife; but I see hia reason now. He never 
loved me, aunt. If he had, he could not have 
written this letter, He waa ruincd shew, 
when he proposed to me; and is waa my 
money that attracted him—he waa only 
marrying me for that. Now that I am poor, 
therefore, he drops me on the first pretext, 
Oh! what an escape I haye had 1” 

And she threw the letter. cisdainfully aside. 

“An esospa do you call it?” whimpered 
Lady Vane, “I don’t quite understand you.” 

‘Oh, Aunt Delia!” cried Nella, ‘*to be 
married for—for money |” 

‘You would have been Lady Rossallyn ; 
and if—if all this had not tappened about 
ycur money, you'd have been rich, and ina 
good position, Now——” 

“ And I should have been an unloved wife, 
s—oh! Aunt Delia, I should have been miser- 
able,” cried Nella. ‘As it is, 1 am mortified, 
humiliated, to think I have been so imposed 
upon, 60 cheated. Oh! Iam thankfal I have 
found out in time whas«ort of a man I wad 
about to give myseif fo.” 

“ You won't feel very thankful when you 
find yourself a pauper, without a husband cr 
@ penny, and everyone talking about ycu, * 
retorted Lady Vane, avgrily. “ Toat droad- 
fol Mr. Rogers, who, by the way, is your 
cousin, how he will laugh when be hears of 
thie.” 

Nella started, and her face flashed crimson, 

“I don’s think Mr. Rogers will langh,” she 
returned, ‘‘He—he was dreadfully erieved 
when he leasnt I was engaged to Lord Rogeal. 
Iyn, and told me—or began. to teil mc— #hat 
a thought of him, bat, of course, I stopped 

im.’ 

Lady Vane Jooked a% Nella in surpriae. 

“Mr. Rgera! He had the impersinerceto 








mention Rossallyn to you? What did he 
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know of him, and why did he speak of him to » 


you?” 

‘* He knew of him what all the world seems 
to Know of him bat you and me, Aunt Delia,’’ 
replied Nella, bitterly. ‘He spoke of him 
because I told him—because I found it 
necessary fo tell him I was engaged to him. 
Mr. Rogers is far 100 good-hearted, too much 
of a gentleman to laugh when he hears of 
my disgrace.” 

** Disgrace! You use a strong term; and I 
did not know you had such a high opinion of 
Mr. Rogers, or Mr. Palliser I sappose one 
ought to say. By the way——" and Lady 
Vane stopped short, with glittering eyes. 

‘“‘ Yes, Aunt Delia?” resarned Nella. 

“Qh, nothing! When did this happen, 
Nella, this conversation with Mr. Rogers? 
You never told me abont it.” 

‘No, I told no one,” she answered; “ why 
should I? It was at Brighton, aunt, the day 
after I found out who Mr. Rogers was." 

‘** What! you have seen him since ?"’ oried 
Lady Vane. 

* Yea, that once,” answered Nella, sadly. 

‘*‘And—and why did he come—tell me?” 
said Lady Vane, coaxingly. 

“To —to say how sorry he was—to assure 
me he did not know who I was, to—to beg 
that we might be friends,” replied Nella, her 
face growing crimeon sgain ag she spoke, 

“And you, what did you say!” asked 
Lady Vane. 

“I waa obliged to tell him not to come 
again, that I could not see him, and he has 
never been near us since, as you know,” said 
Nella, 

‘Ah! I understand!” said Lady Vane, 
thoughifally, ‘ Fanoy Mr. Rogere being your 
first cousin! A very charming man, I always 
said 80." 

“Yes. Well, I never thought I should ever 
be obliged to him for anything, Aunt Delia,” 
answered Nella, “ but, to repeat what I said 
before, I am obliged to him now. He has 
saved me from masing an awful miatake.” 

‘‘Perhaps,” said Aant Delia, whose head 
seemed to be fall of some very absorbing 
reflection, ‘' Where is Mr. Rogers-—-James 
Roger Palliser I should say—now ?”’ 

‘You seem to take to his new name very 
kindly, Aunt Delia,” said Nella, rather 
bitterly. ‘‘I do not know where my good 
cousin is jast at this moment. In London, I 
conjecture; bat, if you want to know, no 
doubt Mr. Parker can tell you.” 

‘Ah! so he could, of course, Well, I sup- 
pose I must acknowledge this precious epiatie 
of Rossallyn’s,”’ 

“I suppose so. Thank him from me for 
his courtesy in letting me know that he had 
changed his intentions regarding me, and bid 
him farewell on my behalf,’”’ said Nella. 

‘My dear Nella. I can’t possibly, I really 
can’i——"’ began Lady Vane, 

‘‘Well, Aunt Delia, say what you please. 
You can write the letter far better than I 
can; only make him understand that I quite 
g@Oquiesce in his decision, that is all,’ in- 
terrupted Nella; and, tarning wearily away, 
she left she room. 


CHAPTER XV. 
*' prpromacy |" 


‘‘Onz really never should be sure of any- 
thing,'’ thought Lady Vane, ruefally, as she 
sat before her dressing-table next day prepar- 
ing for her afternoon drive, ‘It’s quite t00 
terrible all this. The uncertainty of things ! 
I don’t think I shall ever need anyone to 
sae me & sermon on that again. Dear! 

ear! how certain it seemed a year ago that 
the Palliser estates were Nella’s and that she 
was one of the richest girls in London, and 
now it seems as if she would presently be as 
poor as the poorvat. Four months ago and I 
thought her marriage with Rossallyn would 
have taken place by this time, and now that’s 
eff; and I worked so hard to bring it about— 





Nella never helped me at all—and to think of 
his behaving so shabbily after all. 

“That Mr. R , I wonder—I wonder 
whether he would have proposed to Nella that 
day if she'd not told him of her engagement? 
Odd thing he should not have known of it. I—I 
wonder if” (and she leant her head on her 
hand, and looked very grave), ‘‘I wonder if 
he really cared for Nella, if it is possible he 
cares for her still. I don’t see why we should 
drop him even if—if—jast because he is Roger 
Palliser's gon and Jasper's heir ; the poor man 
is only claiming hia right. Nella, of course, 
doesn’t see it in that light, she imagines he is 
injuring her, and, of course—well, I shan’t 
drop him. She may be as angry as she likes, 
but,” and a very canning expression came 
into Lady Vane's fine eyes, ‘I mean to culti- 
vate on James Palliser whether Nella likes it 
or not!” 

So saying, Lady Vane went downstairs, and 
was presently on her way to the park. 

Jim Rogers, meanwhile, quite unconscious 
of all that had been taking place in Belgrave- 
equare, had been passing his time very mizer- 
ably, living a lonely sort of life in his crowded 
hotel, making no new acquaintances, and see- 
ing no one save Mr. Howard and his partner. 

London was dull and empty; he began to 
hate it and England, to wish with all hia 
heart he had remained in ignorance of his 
claims to be a Palliser, that he had never left 
Australia, and, above all, that he had never 
met Nella. 

The thoughts of her approaching marriage 
rendered him wretched; daily he learnt more 
and more of Rossallyn's past history, daily he 
felt more strongly how miserable her life 
would be as his wife, 

Was there no chance of saving her? Was 
it possible that even without her fortane—the 
fortane he was claiming solely to save her 
from a fate he shuddered to think of—Ros- 
sallyn would still make her hia wife? 

He was walking through the park taking 
but little notice of what was going on around 
him, or of the few carriages that passed him, 
feeling very sad, anxious, and down-hearted, 
when 8 phaeton drew up close to him, and a 
well-remembered voice called him by name. 
He started, and looked up to see Lady Vane 
beckoning to him. 

** Mr. Rogers, why have you quite dropped 
me?" she said, reproachfally. ‘ Do you look 
on me as an enemy because of—because of phe 
little family dispute between you and my god- 
daughter? Fie! fie! my dear sir,” and she 
smiled charmingly, and very charming, very 
fascinating was Lady Vane’s smile when she 
chose it to be so, ‘‘ that is neither kind nor 
generous of you!” 

‘‘My dear Lady Vane,"’ he oried, eagerly, 
believe me—if I had imagined—thought, my 
presence would not have been disagreeable to 
you, I should have called to see you long ago ; 
but—Misse Danvers?” 

‘© Ab, for shame! You only think of Nella, 
not of me; and permit me to say, my dear 
Mr. Rogers, you give in to her little ways 
and whims too much, You must forgive her. 
She is quick, impetuous, unreasonable ; bot, 
I am sure, far too good-hearted and sensible 
to look on you as her enemy.” 

‘‘Her enemy!’' said poor Jim, miserably. 
‘* Beaven knows I am not that.” 

‘* No, of course not, I am quite sure of it. 
How ill you are looking, Mr. Rogers! you 
should not remain too long in town. I sup. 
pose a will be going into the country 
soon ?”” 

‘‘I—I don't know. You see this busi- 
ness ——” began Jim. 

‘*‘OF course—I forgot for the moment—it 
keeps you here as—as it does us,"’ she replied, 
looking at him searchingly. 

There was a pause, 

“Ts Miss Danvers—well?” he asked, 
timidly, 


‘Pretty well,” returned Lady Vane, * And 
when will you pay me a visit, Mr. Rogers?” 

‘* Whenever I may,” he answered, ‘ Bat, 
Lady Vane, I think I ought to tell you that— 





but,” and he looked with a face suddenly 
filled with horror at Lady Vane, for the idea 
flashed across him for a moment that perhaps 
Nella was already married, ‘‘ is Mise Danvers 
with you still?” 

*' She is," replied Lady Vane, gravely. 

‘‘And will she not object to seeing me, do 
you think?’ he asked, uneasily. 

‘*I do not see why éhe should,” replied her 
ladyship, calmly. “ May I give you one word 
of advice, Mr. Rogers?” and she looked up at 
him archly. 

** Of course,” he answered, in surprise. 

“ Then let me advise you to remember how 
uncertain all ¢ @ are in this world, and not 
to believe everything ia sure—not even those 
things which you have every reason to believe 
certain. Do you understand?” as she looked 
up and met Jim's puzzled gaze, ‘ Bat of 
course you don’t, and I can’t explain, Bat— 
you'll come and see me?” 

Jim promised. 

“Then, good-bye for the present. I am s0 
glad I met you, Mr. Rogers.” , 

And with a wave of her hand her ladyship 
drove cff. 

“There!” she said to herself, triamphantly, 
as she leant back with a well-satisfied smile in 
her luxurious equipage, ‘I've managed that 
very nicely. I've opened the way for Nella out 
of all her troubles if she will but take it, 
Loves her! Why, the poor fellow evidently 
is in despair about her. I declare the tone in 
which he mentioned her name was qaite 

thetic, and he looks quite wretched, evi- 
Fently from disappointment and grief about 
her, As things have tarned ont, it was a pity 
she ever met that wretch Rossallyn. How- 
ever, it is not too late yet!" ' 

‘* What can she mean?” thought poor Jim, 
in a bewildered way. ‘‘I should be worse 
than a coward if I did not go and call on her 
after what she has said; but I fear Nella will 
be annoyed, and—I woald not haré her for 
the world. Heaven grant I may not meet 
him there. I could not bear it.” 

Next day Jim found himself at Lady Vane's 
door. He felt very odd, very strange as he 
mounted the staircase of the splendid 
house, and the thought forced itself into his 
mind that in very trath the house and all it 
contained was his—his very own. , 

He did not like the feelings It made him 
seem an impostor somehow, and he positively 
blushed as he heard the powdered footman 
announce him in his sonorous voice as Mr. 
Rogers—the first time in bis life that Jim had 
felt obliged to blush at the sound of that 
name, 

Lady Vane was alone in the room, as Jim 

ceived with a mingled feeling of relief and 

isappointment. She received him in a very 

friendly manner, and bade him be seated on 
& small chair close to her side. 

‘Nella is out,” she said, ‘‘and will not be 
back for balf-an-hour. Ah! I see you are 
disappointed to find only poor me here; but I 
am giad to have a few minutes quite alone 
with you. I—I am a little bit of a witch, I 
must tell you, Mr. Rogers—a thought reader, 
& physiognomist, a diviner of seorets, and I 
believe I have guessed one of yours?" 

Bhe looked kindly yet playfally into Jim’s 
sad face as she spoke, and suddenly there 
came @ great yearning into his soul to un- 
bosom himself to Lady Vane; then it passed, 
and his face fell. 4 

She had noticed the look and interpreted it 
aright, however. 

* Yea, tell me your trouble, Mr. Ro x 
she said, in a low, earnest voice. ‘‘ Tell me 
everything, and, believe me, I am your 
friend.” 

‘Lady Vane,” he burst out, impetuously, 
‘I believe you can read my thoughts, that 
you do know my seoret, I have only one in 
the world; but if you do—you must know 
how hopeless it is.” 

She shook her head. " 

‘* Remember what I told you yesterday, 
she said, with a reproving smile. 

“Six weeks ago—yes, I guersed your secret 
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even then, Mr. Rogers, and felt so sorry 
for you—I might have hesitated to say 
what 1 am going to say now, but to-day 
Isay without scruple, If you care for 
Nella——” 

“Jt!” oried Jim, fervently. 

‘As you care for Nella, then,” resumed 
Lady Vere, ‘do not despair. There is 
— to prevent your winning her in 
time.” 

“ What can you mean—her—she——” 

“‘T mean every word I say, Mr. Rogers. Do 
your beet, you have my sincerest good wishes, 
and shall bave all the aid I can give you. 
Hash! here is Nella. She must on no account 
imagine you and I understand each other ; if 
she did she would never forgive me, and your 
chances would be ruined.” 

Almostas she spoke, the door opened, and 
Nella entered. She stopped short and her, 
face crimeoned as she saw Jim. 

He rose and stood nervously looking at her 
with imploring, apologetic eyes, 

‘‘Miss Danvers,” he said, “I fear you are 
— to—to see me here, 

at——" 

‘*My dear Mr. Rogers, don’t imagine s0; 
you do her a wrong, she is not so un- 
generous, Nella, Iam sure you are pleased to 
see Mr. Rogers here once more,” interrupted 
Lady Vane, with a look at her niece. 

* Any visitor of yours has a right to come 
to this house, Aunt Delia,” replied Nella 
coldly; then, as she noticed the look of intense 
= and mortification that spread over Jim's 

, she added hurriedly: ‘‘I should be very 
sorry indeed if Mr. Palliser,” and she laid an 
emphasis on the name, “kept away on my 
account ; he—he is welcome.” 

**Do not call me by any name, but Rogers 
yet, Miss Danvers," he said, hurriedly. 

“ Why not? it is your name you know,” she 
answered, calmly. 

“I have to prove that yet, you see,” he 


said. 

‘Ah! bat we all know now that it is so, 
that you and I are cousins. How strange!"’ 
she added, dreamily, with her eyes fixed on 
Jim, and speaking as if she were talking to 
herself and neither to him nor Lady Vane. 
‘* How strange! my cousin! the only relation 
I have ever known, besides my poor old grand- 
father.”’ 

There was neither dislike nor anger in her 
voice, but rathera strange sort of satisfaction ; 
and her glance was gentle and friendly—it 
thrilled through poor Jim's heart. 

‘Then as we are relations let us be friends 
too; surely that is but right,” he said, en- 
treatingly. ‘‘ May we not be friends, Miss 
Danvers, or oan you not forgive me for——”’ 

‘*T have nothing to forgive, you have done 
me no wrong,” replied Nella, wearily. ‘‘Ono 
the contrary,” and she paused, hesitated, and 
bit ber lip. ‘‘ Peay never imagine that I bear 
you any ill will for what has, or will soon 
take place. Worse things might have hap- 
pened to me.” 

‘* Yes, I understand, things you might have 
considered worse and have felt more,” said 
poor Jim, his heart sinking. 

Of course, to her, the loss of her wealth 
was not the greatest misfortune that she 
could imagine. Doubtless to her the loss of 
Lord Rossallyn, of his love, which of course 
she believed herself to possess, would be a far 
bitterer sorrow. 

Bhe looked at him with a puzzled expres- 
sion, and, for the first time, noticed how worn 
and ill and haggard he looked. Had he 
heard of her engagement with Lord Rossallyn 
being at an end? 

She hardly fancied it likely he had. His 
visit must have been dictated by merely 
friendly feeling—a wish, notwithstanding all 
complications and mistakes and disagree- 
ables, to stand on good terms with the only 
relative he had in the world, and with whom, 
but a short time ago, he had been on a footing 
of intimacy. 

Barely it would be best to meet his en- 
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deavours at friendliness half way, put the 
past out of mind, and treat him kindly. 

So the visit passed off with far leas of con- 
straint on either side than Jim had feared. 
Once or twice, indeed, Nella was s0 like the 
Nella of former days, that he forgot for an 
instant all that had occurred to separage them ; 
forgot the Palliser property, forgot Rossallyn, 
and was fain to believe that she, for the time, 
had forgotten also, 

At last the visit came to an end; and Jim, 
when he glanced at the clock, was ashamed to 
perceive to what a length it had extended, 
and rose hurriedly to bid Lady Vane and 
Nella farewell. 

Her ladyship pressed his hand warmly. 

* You will come and see us sgain soon?” 
she said, graciously, with a smile and a nod 
that said, as plainly as words could have, 
that she was anxious for him to do s0, and 
pleased with the way things were going; and, 
Nella, as she shook hands with him, smiled 
kindly, and looked, or, 0 he thought, ac if in 
her heart she seconded her aunt's invitation. 

‘And yet,” he thought, when he got back 
to his hotel, and his excitement began to sub- 
side, “‘ what is the use of my going there? 
What is the good of my seeing her, when she 
is engaged to that fellow Rossallyn? Every 
time I see her I love her more and more. I 
am a fool to go near her; and my plan to 
save her has evidently failed utterly. He 
will marry her in spite of all.” 

*“ Quite like old times, seeing Mr. Rogers 
here again,” said Lady Vane, gently, a minute 
or two after Jim left; during which time she 
was aware Nella had been regarding her 
fixedly. ‘‘Heisa delightful man. I see the 
very likenegs to the Palliser family distinotly 
now.” 

‘Do you?” said Nella, and then she burst 
out impetuously. “Aunt Delia, why—ob! 
= did you bring him here?” and burst into 

ears. 

Lady Vane looked at her with a queer, 
victorious twinkle in her eyes. 

“My dear child, what makes you think I 
brought him here?’ she said, kindly. 

‘* Because I feel certain he would not have 
come otherwise,” replied Nella, ‘ Didn't 
you understand why 1 told him at Brighton I 
was engaged, Aunt Delia? It was beoause 
he said he loved me.” 

‘* Well, my dear, and pray what difference 
does that make?” returned Lady Vane, 
calmly. 

(To be continued.) 








A Yew years ago it was suspected that the 
latitude of places on the earth's surface 
changes, A number of sstronomers agreed 
to make observations for two years, and the 
result has jast been made public, Latitudes 
do change. Berlin, for example, was fifty 
feet nearer the north pole in September than 
it wae in March. This change is not, of course, 
a shifting of any one point on the earth's 
surface. It is a tilting of the axis of the 
earth. 

A screntiric writer says sleep, if taken at 
the right moment, will prevent an attack of 
nervous headache. If the subjects of such 
headache will watch the symptome of its 
coming, they can notice that it begins with 
a feeling of weariness and heaviness, This is 
the time that a sleep of an hour or two, as 
nature guides, effectually prevent the 
headache. If not taken just then it will be 
too late, for after the attack ig fairly under 
way it is impossible to get sleep until far into 
the night perhaps. It is s0 common in these 
Gays for doctors to forbid havivg their 
patients roused to take medicine if they are 
asleep when the hour comes round, that the 
people bave learned the lesson pretty well, 
and they generally know that sleep is better 
for the sick than medicine. Bat it ia not well 
known that sleep is a wonderfal preventive 
of disease—better than tonic regulators and 
stimulants, 





PRETTY PENELOPE. 
Sd eel 
CHAPTER V, 


Wearever pain and foreshadowing of com- 
ing anguish might lie in Penelope Dea. 
borough's young heart, there was no trace of 
it on her face or about her person as she flew 
down the hotel stairs at her usual breakneck 
pace and danced into the sitting-room. 

Denis Latimar was standing before the fire 
stirring it into a blaze; Augustas it was, the 
damp and cold weather made it imperative 
that Mrs. Desborough should have the fire. 

Her chair was drawn close up to the blaze, 
and when he laid aside the poker Denis 
stooped to tuck the light rug more carefally 
about her feet, 

The invalid’s eyes filled with tears, and she 
touched his strong, sun-burnt hand for a 
moment with her delicate fingers. 

‘* How good you are, Denis. I am afraid I 
shall never be able to express my fall gratitude 
to you, my dear, never!”’ 

He smiled at her faintly. His colour had 
changed a little as Penelope had come in ; she 
had perched herself in her favourite attitude 
on the edge of the table, and was laughing in 
her low, musical laughter at the antics of a 
struggling kitten she had picked up ontside 
the door. 

“And you must go to-morrow,” Mrs. Des- 
borough said, regretfally. ‘‘ Well, we mast 
not be selfich ; bus, Pen, have you heard the 
bad news, Denis leaves us to-morrow? What 
shall we do without him ?”’ 

Penelope held the kitten aloft and surveyed 
it critically. It was not at all a pleasant 
attitude, and the kitten expressed opinion on 
the same by # ceries of pitiful mews, and a 
few abortive attempts to dig its claws into the 
slender white wrists below them, 

*: Well,” Penelope eaid, with a laugh, ‘‘ you 
will ory, and Lucie will look pensive, and 
Walter will heave s sigh of relief, for honestly 
I fancy he is a Jistle jealous of Denis; and 
the hotel people will be very sorry, and the 
waiters will offer up prayers for his speedy 
return, and I—well,” Peaelope swung her 
unfortonate kitten to and fro rather relent- 
leesly, ‘well, I shall be dreadfally bored for 
about an hour or,” refleotively, ‘‘ perhaps two, 
and then,” very cheerfally, ‘I shall forget all 
about him!" 

“ You are candid at any rate,” Denis said, 
with a laugh that had not much amusement 
in it, 

Penelope laughed back. 

“TI always tell the truth, don’t I, mumsey 
dear? It is one of my many faults!” 

Mrs. Desborough smiled faintly at her 
baby’s nonsense. Daring the week that had 
gone she and Lucie bad grown qnite accus- 
tomed to the sparring that went on so per- 
petually between Penelope and Mr. Latimar, 

Not that Penelope was more pugnacious 
with Denis than with anyone else; as she had 
said to Lacie she intended to treat him exactly 
as she treated everybody else; and she had 
carried out this arrangement to the letter, 
thereby causing Lucie almoat to forget that 
baret of passionate objectisn to Denis Lati- 
mar’s generous friendship which had oome 
with so much surprise upon the elder sister. 

Mrs. Desborough had taken an early oppor- 
tunity to say something in her gentle, sweet 
way to Denis on the subject of Penelope. 

** You must please forgive my baby for her 
saucy ways. I am afraid her little tongue 
will get her into mischief one of these days, I 
must try and curb her I suppose now,” and 
then the mother had sighed, ‘It seems 80 
hard to begin preaching and making strict 
lines for what, after all, is simple innocence 
and nature, Still——” 

Denis had broken in quickly. 

“Do nothing to change her, dear friend,” 
he said, and he epoke earnestly. ‘She is, as 
you say, only a baby ; but I knowa good many 


babies of her age who in worldly knowledge and 
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¢actios might easily be her mother. Keep her 
young and fresh and nasural as long as you 
oan.” 

Denis had spoken warmly, and with sincere 
admiration, He had been enchanted with the 
girl from the very first, and found her litile 
imypertinences and her high epirits and merry 
laughter the prettiest things in the world. 

“TI think my mother would have been 
proud of her godchild,” he said, after he had 
fret met Penelope. 

Mrs. Desborough smiled and sighed too. 

‘Madam always predicted Pen would bos 
pretty,” she answered; “ but I fancy she 
would have been almost a greater favourite 
with your father, Denis; he adored her as & 
Daby.” 

There was no subjéct so pleasing to the 
invalid as a discussion abont her lovely young 
daughter, 

Somehow her sufferings seemed to grow lesa 
when the sunchine of Penelope's daily presence 
oame into her life. 

Thee girl was in danger of being epoiled by 
her mother and sieter when her visit to Lon- 
don took place, and the somewhat chilling 
surroundings at Ratland Gate had not been 
altogether unwholesome in ‘their effect. 

Still it wonld take a good deal to spoil 
Penelope, she was of the nature that oan resiat 
the world and its pernicious influences, 

Beneath her merry langhter and childish 
Ways there ran a atream of deep pure thought, 
& Ohuranter that would develop itself and make 
Iveelf manifest when ococasion demanded it. 

Penelops had managed her plot with regard 
to bercelf and Denia Latimar well, though 
not without some d)fficulty ; she bad found it 
heard to refrain from doing some one of the 
many little acts of tenderness her invalid 
mother’s helplessness required, and her heart 
revelien indoing; she had to give vent to her 
great love and pity by stealth as'it were, and 
she had to deosive Lucie and her mother as 
well as Denis, for she waa afraid they might 
read beneath the surface if she were not care- 
ful, guess her intention, and through her love 
end pride in her frostrate her determination 
ta les Denis Latimar imagine her exactly the 
oreature she was not. 

Ali this she had thought out as she had 
lain awake in her little bed on the night Denis 
Lad returned to Waveton with that very feeble 
exouse about his yacht on his lips, and his 
real reason gleaming out of his handsome eyes 
as they met ber biae ones, 

She knew she need have very little fear of 
bor mother reading her secret, bat Lunie’s 
oa'm netare had been roused by that fiery 
outborss of hers, and Peneiopsa felt that ber 
sister would possibly understand all unless 
she were very clever; she determined upon 
Going things boldly. 

«“ Mumeey,” she declared to her mother the 
next morning, “if I am horribly, awfally sel. 
fish this week—if I seem to neglect you, and 
ran abontlike a wild thing, you must pat it 
all down to the effect of the ses, for now I 
think I go ‘kind of mad,’ as the Americana 
say, when I get near the sea; so "— witha series 
of soft kisses on Mrs. Dasborongh’s delicate 
obeek—“if your baby seems forgeifal and 
séifien, why you will understand, and——" 

Mrs. Desborough had drawn the lovely 
facs down on her heart, They were alone in 
her bedroom. Penelope had carried in the 
dainty breakfast. 

‘My baby is neverselfish or negleotfa!—she 
ig the best bsby in the\world,” she said;sefily. 
‘Shs is my “treasure, my sweet! comfort, my 
sanshine.”’ 

And, indeed, Penelope tried'to be an actual 
oomfort to her mother. There was nothing 
she did not do. Her mother was her one 
thought. Night afser nightshe had sat-boside 
Mra. Desborongh's bed, refaeing to go to-sleep, 
dlinging wish her hand to her dear invalid’s 
aole feeble one, and praying that the pain 
might cease or be transferred to her own 
strong frame. 

Mrs, Dsborongh had: spoken in gentle 
lovieg terms of the gevdsess of both her chil. 


dren to Denieewhen' he had paid her his first 
visit after his return 4ochis ohildhood’s home, 

“Taough Iam a enfferer ‘in some ways, I 
&m blessed beyond measure in others,’ she 
had said. ‘I have my ‘dear Lucie, who ‘has 
been my more than daughter—now’l have my 
baby, my-presty Penelope! Iam tobe envied 
I think, not pitied, Denis." 


Denis was thinking of ‘these words now as: 


he stood with his baok to the fireplace, and bis 
eyes'sombre and sorro wral) fixed om thelovély 
lithe figure perehed in its pink gown on ‘the 
table, the dainty little hands ‘ecoupied in ‘tor- 
menting the kitten beyond all bounds. 

Denis grew angry as he stood there; the 
girl's flashed beautifal face laughing  mook- 
ingly at the poor little animal ‘that ‘was 
enduring'sach discomfort, if not pain, at ber 
bands, brought a feeling of something like 


disgust for her wanton‘cruslty, and’ contempt’ 


at his own weakness, into‘his heart. 

He moved suddenly from his place and 
enciroled her wrist with his‘stropg fiogers. 

‘You bave tormented this poor creature 
enough ; tet it. go,” be eaid, vory quietly. 

Penelope looked at him ; ber lips were still 
smiling, but she had ‘turned pale. 

“ Are you my master, Mr. Latimar?" «she 
inquired, coolly, not releasing ‘hold one little 
bit. 


Denis answered ‘' ¥es,” quite ealmly, | 


‘* As I would be master over anyone whom I 
found indulging in eruelty toa damb animal, 
simply for wanton amusement,” he added. 

He spoke so low that Mrs, Desborough did 
not bear him. Penelepe’s smile lingered, and 
her‘eyes never drooped from-his. 

‘Take yourband away, Denis, I am going 
to release my prisoner. Whata fanny man 
you are to be sure! You are always so mach 
in earnest, you should have been # parson.” 

She spoke still in ‘the same ‘laughing, 
musical way. Wasitimpogsible, flashed the 
thought through Denis’s mind, to touch any 
deeper chord in ‘thia girl's natare? Except 
when her vanity was*hart, she never ceased to 
smile, and to sparkle and danse. ‘Was:she 
utterly empty and worthless? wae she nothing 
bust this bright, glittering bubble of a ereature? 
Ha remembered her mother’s proud belief in 
her “baby,” and he shivered suddenly, 

His heart was heavy in his breast, anda 
sort of rebellions flood rose in his mind. 
Way was she made so fair? why did soclear, 
co hones, so truthfal a beauty shine out of 
those big bine eyes? What mookery was it 
that gave her so ‘apparently pure and simple 
and unsophisticated a nature when all the 
time she was a sham—a being-wishout heart, 
selfish, oruel, vain, mercenary, unworthy ? 

Penelope sprang suddenly ‘from ‘her table, 
and let the kitten drop to the «floor, almost 
roughly, 

‘You have a very bad habit of gtaring at 
people, Denis,” she said, lightly ; ‘did noone 
ever tell you so before? Dsar me! how your 
education has been neglected! There are so 
many things you need to learn,” 

“Pen!” Mrs. Desborongh said, smiling 
with slight reproof at ‘her child. Denia had 
turned and walked baok to the fire; he was 
not a good actor, and his face betrayed ‘sonte- 
thing of his thoughts, even to Mra. Des- 
borough's unsuspecting eyes, ‘She ‘hastened 
to chase away what she imagined was annoy- 
ance at Panelope’s nonsense, 

‘*T think if it-eomes to a question ofseduaa- 
tion, my lady Penelope,” she'said, “that ‘you! 
will come cff ‘worst, ‘What will -you say,’ 
pray, if you fied youreelf doomed to another’ 
year of schoolivg, eh?” 

Penelope saw her ‘mother wae a ‘Title’ 


anxious about Denis, and she. determined to- 


rouse him from the sombre mood into whiock 

he had fallen before he betrayed bhimeelt; 
farther. Her heart wan cold in her breast, 

bat her courage did not dozert her ; and if ‘her; 
laugater was a little forced, and‘ her: colonr a: 
litte faded ib was unnoticed. She went ap 
to him and slipped her hand through: bis: arm: 
in she familiar semi-affeetionate way she fad 





done many times Curing the past week, 


‘Denis, Lappeal to-you for protection. Do 
you:hear what mother issaying? You won't 
les me go ‘back to school, will you, Denis 
dear? You will be my champion, and see 
that Iam kept from all tyranny and horrible 
things?" 

“Not: much fear of anything horrible 
coming to you, Miss Pen,’ cried Walter 
Gollier, who came in with ‘his fiancée: Lueie at 
this very moment. ‘What has she been 
doing, Latimar, ‘worse than usual ? 
Are wenever 60: get. 40 the end: of your:tricks, 
Pentlope? I thought weall knew you-by this 
time, but you have silways got a surprise 
ready somewhere,” 

Penelop2, clinging to Deni¢s arm, only made 
@ ‘moue” at her fature brother-ia-law ; and 
as Lucie began to speak to her mother abou 
some little matter, Penelopa drew Denia away 
to a farther window. 

** Bo you are going to leave us to-morrow? 
You know, 1 think I.am a little.sorry, jast a 
little, Denis.” 

‘* ¥ou are very kind,” he anawered, coldly. 
Her playfalness, her Jaughter burt ‘him to- 
night as though they gave him actual physical 
pxin. 

+] ‘hope you are sorry to go, shougb, of 
course, you are.going to please-yourself. Taat 
is the best of being a man—a man oan do jaat 
everything he: wants. whenever -he pleases,” 

enelope had released ‘her hold-on his arm, 
and had propped herself up against the same 
window that had so very nearly worked de- 
struction ‘to her. dainty nose earlier ia the 
‘with an accent. of envy and 
reflootion. “How I wish I were-a man!” 


Denis looked at her steadily, took in the 
fall, exquisite beauty of the face, the glory of 
her eyes, and his heart thrilled «as ‘he gazed, 
With sush asemblancea of truth before\bhim 
certainty gave way to donb), despair to:hope. 
What if: he had after all judged toovhastily 2 
what if be had been wrong? 

*‘ Penslope,” he said, suddenly and hor- 
riedly, “why do you say euch things, dear ? 
Way dosyou try-and traduace:yourself? "’ 

Penelope coloured faintly. 

* On!” ghe answered, ag hurriedly, “I 
know. it-is supposed to be a horrible thing for 
& girl to wish to bea man; bat, after all, I 
don’t see where is the harm—all the world 
can wish for something they would like, can’é 
they, Denis?" ’ 

“I was not blaming you for wishing to 
change your gex, though.” He did‘not speak 
the honest admiration he felt. ‘“I-—-I only 
meant I do not like to “hear you always 
desiring more self—as.it were. If yon said 
you wished +o beaman bsoanse of a man's 
greater strength, of the possibilities of grand 
thinga that lie'in.a man’s path, I-——" 

Penelope twisted ‘herself round. in-that-way 
which ‘was so peculiarly her own. 

‘As if I osred a fig about those sort of 
things! ‘How you-do prose, Denis. You 
really ought to have been a parson. ‘You are 
mueh more like one than Mr. Da Bargh. I 
want to be a man because a:man has so.much 
more fan and freedom. Life and its pleasures 
are made fommen. We women come in & 
very poor second. Ail the.same,” the girl 
aid, witha short,hard langh that was: born 
of her intense mental suffering, bus which 
rang with a very differant: meaning in Denis 
Latimar's ears. ‘All the same, :1.mean to 
(have & go00dstime,-woman though I am, before 
ray life ends!’ 

Soe saw his face change, she saw him 


‘wince, She had ‘been qaick to mote the 


generous eagerness with which he had given 
her'a chance to re-oatablish herself ,in bis 
opinion, 

Penelope never knew ontil thie moment 
how hard wasthe réle she had set herself to 
play, bow bitter'the task. Oailing-ap all her 
courage and strength «she :epoke-mose reok- 
Jesely and fcolishly-than she had yet done, 
and even as the words left her lipsyshe:kaew 
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wiat may, she had lost Denis Latimar for 
ever. 

Tasre was ® moment's silence before she 
spoke. Denis could not speak. Tae absolute 
conviction of his worst fears was a final blow 
that waa crushing and horrible. 

Penelope chatted on as well as she could, 

‘* And, of course, you will see Aunt Julia 
and Marcia. You will say you have seen us 
ail, aad they will ask you no end of.queations 
about.as. Come, Denis, confess. $ sort 
of characters will you give ua all? Do sell 
mé,..am-so curious.” 7 

‘"¥yu-eome to a sirange person your 
character, Penelope,” he -_. 

‘Rell, I daresay you know it as well as 
most people,” she answered,,ealmly. ‘Wow 
then, about mamma, whet will you gay? 
Thatahe is an angel,cf course, Yea, wes it 
in-your ™ saee ‘Qne .of she most 
sentle {ming wemen you have ever 
aug, <Of Penslope? Weill; 


shoulders, “a girl with.some who, 
good looks. I may say that, Denis, J anppose 
—may I not?” & glance npwards out of 


her deep bineeyes. ‘You-won's refuse togay | 


that much. It witlvex——”" 


Denia turned on ber swiftly ; he lost even | 


have proved you 0 be—a contemptible 
scoquette, onworthy ®,. moment's thought when 
compared with your gentle mather and sister, 
or, indeed, with anyone who claims to be a 
woman with a heart. You are, indeed, a 
novel experienca for ame—one that occasions 
me both diegustjand regret |" 

Tas wolos ceased suddenly, Without 
another word, another look at the pretty, 
pink-robed figure, Denis moved away and 
went back to the fire and to Mrs. Desborough. 

He noticed that Penelope stood fora long 
time by the window ; but if he had flattered 
himeelf that she was grieving at his words, 
her demeanour and her‘voiesi:when she:joined | 
the ofhere would have disillagioned him. 

She wag exactly as she always was;.and a 
great oa ge rose in the young man’s mind 


If he ‘had ‘shed ‘a ‘toar-—albei, an angry’ 
one—he would have:fels a «softening towards’ 
her; but ‘her absolute indifference, ‘her: non- 
chalance ‘to his speech, deepened her :sin -in 
his eyes. 

“She te. worthless, worthless! I am only 
wasting my time. It is trying to-break' a 
butterfly on a wheel,” and then a pang went’ 
through’ hin as “he conjured up the pain that 
this soulless creatare would ia all probability 
cause -her devoted mrother, and his leve wag 
fost in his anger. ‘She is worthless!” ‘he 
tepeated over and over to himself. ‘Bat 
through sll and-with all there ran-that regret 
that would nos be mifled,-** Wonlito Heaven 
I had never seen ‘her !'-would ‘to ‘Heaven’ we 
sad never met!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Dexrs Larrvan' did mot go‘ to Cowes. He 
leltin the-very Inst mood ‘to meet a fashion: 
adie throng when ‘he went. away from ‘Wave: 
ton. 

With the variability so utterly uncharacter- 
istic of anything British,and ‘yet so custom. 
sty, the weather shone out“b tly on the 
day of his departure. 

_  The.apnehine, was, for atmost-the first time 
in bis te, eat to Denis. ‘Phe sombre 
grey of the, day before, the ston gea ‘anil sky, 
the pouting rain, would have been in complete 
harmony with bis mood; bat the sudden 
barat of heat and fife that rasbed through his 
Open window, shimmer of the 
sea that danced and rippled, where yesterday 
% ‘had waved and -meaned; the’ deep bine’ of 
the sky fay mp Sram array pr rd the 
far diztand fine of-ccenn, the young man’s 
troubled mind no’ renee: of plessnre-—nothing, 








in fact, bus-annoyance and a vague feeling of 
anger, 

The day recalled Penelope too vividly. 

‘‘ Bhe has.ber August this morning, at any 
rate,’ he ssid to himself as he dressed ; and 
then he svondered, with.a litt!e excitement in 
his heart, if whe would show him any resent- 
a for his very rade spsech of night 

efore. 

It bafleome vpon‘him.inithe sleepless hours 
he hat :enfimged that he thad not only been 
rude, but cundl. 

Atser all, what hat the girl done? She 
wastrne tother nature. If her nature were 





80 poor and #orry & . Was she not tobe 
Pied ater abun amos 
ina 


wae certainly 
@tate of etind. He Sharply to his 
valet—an.an was irzit- 
snilen at the-same time. 


ssid farewell to Mrs. Desborough, being yper- | 
mitted an entrance into her bedroom, anil 


saying many tender things'in the gentle woiee 


he always used for her, Lucie gave hima 
her -sistor 


“' good-bye '’ message from: e 

‘*Pen has gone bathing. She was off -with 
Margaret this morning at an unearthly hour, 
They are to row to ——"’ mentioning a part 
of the coast somes few miles off. ‘Pen has 
dizeovered some, marvellons, pool, a. magnifi- 
cent place for diving and swimming. She 
sent you her love, and hoped you would 
forgive her.” 

Denis said “of ceurse,” in the most 
matter of fact way; bat this last disappoint- 
ment hurts him very much. 

He roused himesif to speak to Mrs, Des- 
borough, and assure her of Penelope's safety, 


though he found himself echoing the mother’s’ 


Wish that the girl would not do these ad- 
venturous things. 

Dexpite the ‘fact -that ‘Denis congratulated 
himeelf loudly on’ baving escaped the danger 
of losing hia head and heart‘to this worthless, 
pretty Penelope, he found himeclf- dwelling on 
her, and bankering efter brilliant worthless. 
ness in a manner: which boded ill for his 
fatare. 

* = a m * 


He telegraphed to ‘his yacht to come to 
Southampton; and he spent the hours neces- 
sary for this-passage to take place in London. 
Having nothing else to do, it ‘wae only natural 
he should remember some widhes of Mrs. 
Derborough’s uttered in an unguarded 
moment.before him, and set‘ himeelf the task 
of gratifying’ them. 

He was standing on the’kerbstone, debating 
where*he should tell Wis cab ‘to drive when 
this wat‘done, just as another hansom' pulled 
up, and two women’s faces emiled at him, and 
two women’s'eager voices greeted him, 

“Mr, ‘Latimar! how @elightfal. Is it 
possible you are’in- town ’in Augus? How 
pleasant to see someone ‘one Enows. How 
horridie the streets I6ok, so deserted ; and 
what fanny ‘people “walking about arm in 
arm! 

Denis shook hands warmly «with ' Mrs, 
Rochdale; and with her “handseme' daughter. 
He explained his position. 

“T go down to Southampton to-night,” he 
said; and’ then, of course, ‘there were explan- 
ations on‘#he other side. 

** You behold us two rather desolate people; 
Mr, Latimar,” Mrs. Rockdale ‘said, with her 
one smile, 

She was a well-preserved woman, bearing 
only the fsintest resemblance to! her ‘sister, 





Mrs. Desborough; and so aided by jrdicious 
até, as to seem from the distance very muoh 
younger than she had any right to be. Her 
eyes had a touch of the bine in them tka; 
shone ous so magnificent in those two orbs of 
Penelope, 

Is gave Denia an odd, cold feeling of horror 
to recognise this; for, trath to tell, Mre. 
Roch¢a!eand the women of ber stamp did not 
commend themaelvea very bighly in his esti- 
mation. Jn fact, neither of the two before 
him inspired him with much admiration or 
respeos, #hough he disliked Marcia consider- 
sblyleas¢han her mother, and in fact had a 
distle fesling of pity for her; misled by the 
gitla. stately bearing and quict manner, 
which he imagined to be pride, bat which 


“was in reality intense egoism, 


Mrs. Roohtale went on with her explana- 


\d@ion. I¢ appeared a relation of her husband's, 
j~@econd cousin or something, had chosen 
‘} @his most inauspicious moment to take bis 


Mleparture out of this world of pain and 
(rouble. . 
“My husband is executor to the will. We 


(were of couree obliged to leave Cowes, where, 
‘}*by the way, you. are much missed, Mr, Lati- 
jamar, ani come to town for some mourning. 


Whe whole of our plans are in fact boulversé 
by thie regrettable affair, as it was to the house 
‘of thia-very cousin in Scotland to whom we 


‘| Were going when we left Cowes, and now——”’ 
He waa not fated to see Penclope. As ihe 


* And now,” Marcia said, in the straight- 
‘forward \way which she cultivated as being 
effentivein contradiction 40 her mother’s arti- 
fioial-rnanner, and which she felt waa effective 
with Denis ; “and now we don't 
know where to.go.or what to do exactly. It 
is rather tiresome, isn’t it?" 

Denis agreed it. was very tiresome. 

“And what are-you ibg—are you not 
going to join the equadron? You said some- 
thing abouts Southampton. I hope, Mr. Lati- 
mar, you are not contemplating another year's 
ortise.” 

Mrs. Rochdale was indeed most sincere in 
this hope. 

Desis laughed not very mizthfully. 

‘' To,tell you the bonest trash, Mra. Rooh- 
dale, the though’, is avery tempting one. You 
ee Iam not a Ipshionable persona at 

,’’ 

‘Marcia's keen eyes and ears were.all alert. 

‘“Sometshing has happened to him. He is 
changed—he jfooks wortied—ocan he be in 
love? \Wherd\bas he been? There is evi- 
dently.sometaing wrong." 

She was,astonished .to find what a endden 
differenes shis mere thonght made in heraolf. 
Marcia waa not in ;the leget. aczustomed to 
feel discomfort or trouble, 

Bhe was physically a giant of strength and 
health, and, as a heart had been somehow 
omittedin her construction, she was able to 
survey lite as.a rule with the calm judgment of 
& philosopher. 

She. was by no means in a philosophical 
frame of, mind.at thia moment. I; came upon 
her with a .beavy thud that the mero.ras- 
picion of Denis Latimar being in love was one 
that was pre-eminently disagreeable to her, 
bec’ provocative of peculiarly disagreeadic 

eslings. 

There was a tinge of colour’ in-her cheeks, 
and her eyes had a look of earnestness in them 
as she paid, involuntarily,— 

“Ont Mz, Latimar,-haw I envy you!” 

“ Marcial” Mes, Rovhdelegave-s fittle ory 
of horror. “ You can’t really mean-you would 
care to travel by sen for a.year ?” 

No tozsurs of the Inquisition could have 
been more terrible than'such « cruise’to Mrs. 
Rochdale, 

“ You are’fond of the sea?” Denis asked. 

“Very,” -was Marcia’s quietly emphatic 


ly. 
"Bie wae not one of thoge girla who fly to 
extreme adjectives at every other second. 
She considered “awfally”’ and “ fearfally,” 
and all suoh words as slightly vaigar, and not 
gnited to her particulér evyle. 





‘What a pity I ean't:induce;:Mss, Roch 
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[PERELOPE STOOD LOOKING OUT AT THE WINDOW? 2BEATING DENIS WITH ABSOLUTE INDI¥FEREXCE |] 


dale to havea more lenient view of the ocean,” 
Denis said, with a momentary smile. 

Mrs. Rochdale shivered, and was about to 
break forth into one of her usual plaints 
about the horrors of the sea as provided for 
her own delectation, when the slightest 
pressure in the world from Marcia’s well- 
gloved hand stayed her tongue, and set her 
maternal wits on their keenest edge. 

** And so you have not decided op your next 
move ?"’ the young man egaid, more for talking 
than for any real interest in the matter. 
Of course you are not going to stay in town?" 

Mrs. Rochdale nearly jumped ont of the 
bansom. 

‘Oh! Mr. Latimar!” she laughed. “ Well, 
no, not quite so bad as that, On! I expect 
we sball have to make our way down to Exset- 
bcurne or Folkestone, or some equally obj-c- 
tionable English watering.place. Mr. Roch. 
dale dces not wish us to go abroad this year.” 

An absolutely unveracious statement, since 
Mr. Rechdale never was permitted much of a 
voice in such matters, 

Denis was looking at Marcia. She, in her 
turn, was gazing with rather a pathetic 
expression on her face, at a blind man who 
was passing along, led by a dog, and tapping 
the pavement as he went. 

Marcia was perfectly aware that Denia’s 
grey eyes were watching her; but she was a 
ekilled actrees, and she managed to seem wa 
fectly oblivious and far away in a sort of day- 
dream, that was a kind of testimony to the 
depth and greatness of the mind enshrined in 
her handsome proud body. 

Denis fels something nearer akin to sym. 
pathy for Marcia Rochdale at this moment 
than he had ever yet done, and the feeling of 
pity her manner had already inspired deepened 
and strengthened. 

He pictured the sort of life the girl would 
bave to lead with such a mother, and he was 
extremely sorry for her. 

He spoke in this moment of interest, sym. 


pathy and pity, words which under ordinary 
circumstances he would never have uttered. 

Marcia little knew how much she was 
indebted, indireotly it is true, but indebted all 
the same, to her Cousin Penelope for the events 
which followed. 

Had not Denis Latimar been in such a 
depressed, unhappy condition of mind, he 
would never bave been turned to sympathise 
80 atrorgly with one who, on the face of it, 
really seemed to deserve little sympathy, 

Iv was the shadow in his own heart that 
made him sorry for the imaginary shadow in 
Marcia’s, and so in this moment he unson- 
sciously laid the foundation-stone of a fabric 
of events which was to cost him dear. 

“ I wonder if I could persuade you to come 
to Southampton. The town is a pretty, quaint 
old place, and the hotel not at all bad, and 
then we can have little cruises round about in 
the yacht, which I shall undertake to assure 
Mr. Rochdale shall be fraught with no danger 
whatece ver, and be accomplished only in the 
finest weather. It seems to me you might 
find it pleasant for a week or 80; but,” with 
& hastiness which showed Denie’s ignorance of 
the world, ‘‘ please do not hesitate to say ‘no' 
if you would rather not come.” 

Mrs. Rcchdale wae a consummate actress, 
and Marcia, if possible, excelled her mother. 
Had they rehearsed this scene a hundred 
times it could not have gone better. 

** You are really very, very, very kind, Mr. 
Latimar, I scarcely know what to say,” Mrs. 
Rochdale began, when her daughter broke in 
hurriedly, excitedly,— 

“Qh! mother dear!’ was all she eaid; 
but there was a world of eager entreaty in it. 
Denis suddenly became aware of the fact that 
Marcia Rochdale, when animated and inter. 
ested, was undoubtedly handsome and rather 
attractive. 

** You must say ‘yes,’ Mre. Rochdale,” he 
eaid, desiring to give Marcia the pleasure she 
wanted so much. 

He felt the shadow in his breast shift a 








little as the matter was discussed and. 
arranged, and he received Maroia’s quiet 
thanks. 

It wae certainly pleasant to have done even 
@ little for someone else, and took him away 
from his thoughts of Penelope, which were £0 
bitter-swees and so persistent. When he 
finally jumped into his hansom it waa settled 
that the Rochdales were to join the Zuna in two 
days’ time, and he immediately set to work to 
secure @ couple of men to complete the party. 

Mrs. Rochdale looked curiously at her 
daughter as they drove away. 

‘Well, Marcia, I congratulate you,” she 
said, ‘' Nothing could have been better than 
this. Admirabie! admirable!” 

Marcia sank back into her corner of the cab 
languidly. 

‘Don’t congratulate too scop, mamma,” 
she answered. “After all, we have only 
secured an agreeable invitation.” 

‘‘ Which we must make the most of,” Mrs. 
Rochdale said, softly. 

Marcia replied nothing; she was thinking 
had this invitation been given a fortnight 
ego her heart would have beat bigh with 
elation ; but a fortnight sgo Denies Latimar 
had not worn the look he bad worn this day, 
and with an uneasy conviction that something 
of strong import had come into the young 
man’s thoughts, if not bis life, Marcia’s 
delight and triumph in this moment was 
robbed of its splendour. 

Btill, she was very clever, and she was very 
ambitious; and though she chose to adopt & 
languid tone to her mother, she was none the 
leas determined to make, indeed, the most of 
the chance fate had put so unexpectedly in her 


way. 
(To be continued.) 





Coral was made use of by the Romane as & 
protection against the evil eye, and popular 
superstition had oredited the topsz with the 
power of depriving boiling water of its heat. 
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['' PROFESSION!" SNEEBED ET. 


LOYAL HEARTS AND TRUE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir wat a matter of great surprise to the 
worthy people of Stillbrook when an engage- 
ment was announced between their vicar, 
Ciement Dane, and Alice, only child of Doctor 
Armstrong, a retired physician, Alice was an 
extremely pretty girl of eighteen, the bappiest, 
merriest creature imaginable ; the vicar had 
seen thirty years, and was grave beyond his 
age. In fact, he had been an object of pity 
to many of his people, his being a face with a 
story, and they were not wrong when they 
decided that story was a sad one, 

Uatil he and Alice became all in all to each 
other, the cloud never left his pale, worn face, 
his eyes were full of a settled melancholy, and 
it eeemed strange that so light-hearted a lass 
should prefer him to all her other suitors. 
Btill, if both she and her father were satisfied, 
nothing else mattered ; 80 the good people of 
the town accepted the fact, and presently re- 
garded it quite as a natural thing. Then, too, 
Clement Dane was so evident!y happy that 
they rejoiced in his good fortune, for there was 
goarcely one parishioner whom he had not 
served in some capacity, or comforted under 
some heavy sffi ction, and his marriage was 
looked forward to with eager and affectionate 
interest, 

It was a sultry Joly morning, and on the 
rather primitive bridge which spanned the 
river stood Alice and her lover. She had re- 
moved ber hat, and the gentle breeze stirred 
the clustering chestnut ringlets about a brow 
as smooth and innocent as a ebild’s; her 
limpid grey eyes were full of that deep content 
whioh comes only with satisfied love, and her 
pretty lips were parted ina smile. Olement 
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“'¥cU SAY PROFESSION ADVISEDLY, FOR YOU ARE AN UTIER AND COMPLETE 6HAM!’’) 


placed a caressing hand upon the little head 
which scarcely reached his shoulder, 

* Little one! little one!” he said, softly, 
‘I wonder often what you found in me to love. 
I am so moch older than you——”" 

She stayed his words by placing a minute 
hand over his mouth. 

‘*Ia it my fault?” she questioned, with 
pretty pettishness, “ that Iam young? Igrow 
older every day, and when we are married ”"— 
this in a low voice—‘‘I will wear caps like 
Maggie's if you wish it, if you think they will 
lend dignity and age to me.” 

He smiled indulgently down upon her. 

‘*T would not have you other than your own 
bright self, the sweetest and dearest little girl 
that ever was cent to bless a weary man's life. 
To lose you now would be worse than death.” 

Bilence a moment, whilst overhead the 
trees glimmered golden green in the bright 
sunshine, and the clear stream rippled along 
its way ; then the girl said,— 

** And only death could take me from you. 
Yesterday when we sang my favourite hymn, 
‘O Paradise! O Paradise,’ I could not help 
thinking of you each time the refrain was re- 
peated, ‘Loyal hearts and true,’ and ours, 
dear Clement, must always be true.” 

Bhe was leaning on the bandrai! now, her 
little fiogers loosely clasped, ber eyes full of 
dreamy thought, 

“ Tam glad you know all about me,” she 
said, breaking the heavy sweet silence, ‘‘ that 
my life lies before you like an open book, that 
no secret of mine can ever mar our mutual 
love and trust,” 

Clement Dane started, winced, and grew a 
little paler than was his wont; then he 
anewered her in a low voice,— 

“* Sdppose I should tell you I bad a heavy 
secret which I must bear with me to the grave, 
what then?” 

**T should not be afraid. I should know that 
you had some good reason for hiding it away 
even from me, because I feel, that even were 





it a disgraceful secret, the disgrace did not 

attach to you. Oh, I know you better thaa 

you do yourself,’”—giving him ber hand con- 

— and nothing could shake my faith 
you,” 

“God bless you for your trust,” and his 
voice, though s0 low and level, was full of 
passion, “It makes me very humble to 
remember, that I, even I, have won the price- 
less gift of your dear love.” 

She bid her face a moment upon bis breast ; 
then a lark, springing op to the olear blue 
vault, gave forth such wondrous melody that 
she lifted her head suddenly, and eamiling op 
at her lover, said,— 

** You are a very foolish boy indeed, 60 to 
idealise me! You don’s know yet bow very 
ignorant I am, bow much I bave to learn, 
before I can become the model vicaress ; or how 
many prejudices I must conquer before I can 
take pleasure in district visiting, Dorcas meet- 
ings, and sewing classes. I am terribly afraid 
that I shall disappoint you, and I am quite sure 
Maggie” (bis housekeeper) ‘‘ will bave a pro- 
found scorn for my housewifery acquiremente. 
Dare you face such a dreadful state of 
affairs ?'’ and here she laughed so softly, yet 
80 merrily, that Clement brought her closer 
to his side saying,— 

‘*T want Alice as she is.” . 

‘* With all her faults and imperfections on 
her head!" she parapbrased lightly. ‘ Ob! 

r Ciement, their name is legion!’ Then 
er mood changed again with a swiftness that 
would have atarsled those who did not know 
her well, ‘ Sometimes I am afraid that I 
shall disappoint you; that you will find me 
nothing but a spoiled child. In all my life I 
have never had a sorrow ; mamma died before 
I knew her, and papa bas always been £0 
indulgent that I bave never bad an ungratified 
wish—if trouble came to me it would kill 
me.” 

“No,” said Olement with conviction, " you 
think so, but I bnow i? better; and not in 
the least thing would I have you changed. 
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You have brought sunshiae into a life that 
for years dragged on in darkneas, and, with 
Heaven's holp, I will repay my debs throngh 
all the days granted 40 me.”’ 

He stooped then to kiss hor ; a month hence 
she would be his wife—his only and ‘for ever, 
and in his hear) he prayed that he might 
make her happiness his first thought and 
care, that néver through fault of his should 
her bright face loge its brightness, her joyous 
eyes their radianee. 

Alas, alas! how little he guesied what a 
terrible cloud was even then overhanging 
them; whatpainand anguish of heart each 
mnust enffer Defors they met again. Tiney 
were in Love's Land4o-day, and he gave bim- 
self up to-the eaptare he-had neverdared hope 
would come into his darkened fife. 

He bent over ‘her, whispering euch words.as | 
lovers uee, and she listened with drooped head 
and flashing cheeks, beélieving.in-her innocent 
beart that this man was the geeatest and 
noblest upon earth, Geaven for the 
love and reverence hegaveiher. ‘They loitered 
long upon the bridge, ausil the gharch ‘bell 
striking warned Alice that ‘her father would 
be — a 

*'T enghs to amed of myself,’ she 
eaid, laugiiing, ‘20 40 meglect him, and all 
for you; mow we must make mass dndcoent 
ho: itis woos!" 

‘Too hot for great thaste,” Ciement said, 
possessing ‘himecif af ther arm, “and Dr, 
Armstrong iz‘the most mild and mellificona 
of men in his own thouseholi. 1 enrewdly 
suspect he-stance in awe of a certain young: 
lady nemed Alice.” ; 

*' Oh, there's nob enough of ty in ame) 
to frighten a mouse,” rejoined the girl, “29 
one respects me—really, Clemens, your taste 
must be perverted.” 

‘Stop, jast a moment, lift your face to 
mine, littia darling—so! Ob,” ag her beautifal 
innocent eyes met his,—'‘ Oh, Alice! if only 
you could guess all that you are #o*me—all 
that you have done for me!" 

‘7 know that you ‘lave: me, and that és 
enengh,” ishe whispered back, and there 
under 4ko flowering dimes. they hissed each 
pther with a solemnity @bat, though unfelt 
by them, beld all the presage of woe. Taen 
ahey went quietly :bomewards, Olement 
leaving the gin! at her:own: door, 

‘\No,” he said, ‘I won'tcome ‘in; D:have 
gmah a pile of work to: do before tonight; I 
want to got up some moses for 4o-morrow's 
slectnee,.and to revise my das’ (pamphlet ; but 
‘FOR may expect;me aboussight, Good-bye, 
‘home of my heart. I will; not say 4hink :of 
mae, hecanse I; know Iam neverdbsent'from 
your thoughts,” 

‘\Goad-bye, dear Clement,” and ker eyes 
Aoliowed him withilove ns he svent away, her 
dips (breashed a prayer for\him, and with 
aonile, pil lighting op (her: mobile face she 
@nterad the house, dreaming nothing of the 
heavy angdish which somight would ibefall 
her. De. Armatrang leoked up as she slipped 
»én to, her seat. 

“ Do you ware, I ponder,” he ; said, with 
mock: repreach, “that I am liseraliy starving’? 
‘oscheon was smonncedex haltamkour 
= I,bad the: forbearance to wait for 
Jou " 

‘* What a trial of patienes,”” Janghed Alice, 
‘' Poor papa, how -ernelly. you: must ‘have 
#0 iiared,” and then she heanedia little nearer 
to kiss him. ‘‘Yonlil forgiveme this once— 
only thia ouce—if .1. promise mever +o 
‘*etcgeress in like mannersagain.”’ 

_ “ET hewe discovered your promises 40 be of 
libble: worth; that iellow Dane shas a 
deteriorating effect-upon you. I mustremon- 
(State withshim.” 

“Ewenid mot edvize hat,” said: Alice 
maucily, ‘‘ikermightiprove restive. Ov, I can 
‘@istire yor he ia Ocogsionally very:violent, and 
decs not. like #0 be ientured, and refleot, 
paps, how ignorant you are of the art of dle- 

ence.” 





Doctor Armatrang fixed hia cs es mournially 
Spon the pigeante aes, 


| Conese I) do not thick -of ‘remaining at the 


* Tais ia the resulé of over-indalgence,” he 
remarked, pathetically; ‘' would that all 
parents would take warning by mse! Some 
veal, if you please,my dear, and don’t forget 
the stoffiog; and thenthey laughed ont of 


the lightness of their ‘hearts, and Alice told 
of her fature with Gheeks, and eyes 
which shone happily for all their tears. f 
She told of Ciement's goodness, of his’ 
promise never to separate her from her dear 


and honoured father, how their home was 
be his, as their love must alwaya be. 4 

* And,” she added, perching herself upon 
the dootor’s knee, “ I shall role you both with | 





a rod of iron. I shall be such an-enfal 
martinet, that you won't dare to questionamy 
will, or rebel against my authority.” : 
‘‘ My dear, have we ever dared to-do that? 
Yon are tyrant of onr little cours,” 


* * . * o 


Up at the Vicarage, Maggie had gpread ‘her ° 
master’s Innoh, bat he took enily ‘a biscuit 
= . little weak wino, saying/aegras too busy 

eat. 

‘* Hamph!” retorted Maggie, “it'll bs a 
weight off my mind when the yonng mistresa 
comes home. If it wasn't forme you'd never 
— 4 oye soe or thealth. Deas | 

work!” r duthigh Qudgeon. 

Then Ciemant seated \tiimadif, and spread 
ont the clear white sheats of paper ‘before 
mone but mota word did ike write for very ‘ 

ong. 

He was-fixeaming of Alice and ofthe time 
‘when ‘her avould brighten the, 
guaint old age; When she-wonld -ait.be- 
ide-him whilst he wretethis sermons, -anil‘he ' 
would surn‘from them now:and again +o look 
into her loving lovesome face. : 

“Yes,” he-aaid to bimestf with a smile, 
"Maggie is right; it is time the young 
mistress came home, Heaven bless her,” and 
then with an effozt he applied himself to his 


He was so happy, so happy! all the 
amiling world seemed to rejsice’ with ‘him; 
and a very humble, a very thankfal man was 
Giement Dane iin that honr-—the:last hoar of 
jey which abonld’ visit him through weary 
months and -yeaza. 

His,pen flew sapidly over. the paper, love 
lending speed to it, because nos until bis taak 
was finiahed conld;he again ;see Alice. : His 
Ahoughts ware pleasant ones, and .life lay 
Btretchad before him ia perfect,.glory 

Oatside ,he ,heard Maggie ‘scolding the odd. 
job man for allowing weeds to appear in. the 
picotee bed, and complaining tbat thare was 
little or, no minttIsft in the kitchen garden, 
and she world have “to down to, the 
Astor's: for some, beaause masher WAS: 59 
partial fo mint sauce with his mntton, and 
‘the dootot's gardener waa.a man worth hiring, 
which was more. #han she conld say of some 
people ; "and Clament Dane amiled to. himsalf 
ab’ the cold servant's wrath, -and, lif hig 
head, saw‘her trampirg-stesdily out of the 
acy gate che d to with 

+ the : pause apeak & 
‘woman, but the Afusance -was too grea’ ‘for 
him to recognise the latter, and ‘he retarned 
again to’ his ‘work. ‘But he-was-nos destined 
to finish those notes. In a ‘little while a 
head appesred through the open window, and 
B® voice, bold and defiant, ‘his name. 

He started to his feet, his worn ‘face 
horrible in its distortion and -palfor, and, 
Singiog ao ree orieG_in’a tone of‘ terrible 
@nguish and despair,— 

** Good Heaven’! Kate!” 

The woman laughed. 

‘ Yes, is is I, Ciement. Come ont; TI want 
4o'telk with you, Iocan do so ‘bstter away 
from the house—eomo.” 

He obeyed her. with an awlal damb ‘sub. 
oiistion more territie than-any violencs could 
be; ‘ha-seemed: to have m0 power of resistance, 
and his companion regarded him with ‘amuse- 
Ment not unmixed with scorn. 

“Whare shall’ we go?” ‘she asked. *' O7 


| her baskes of mint, 
‘*ghe 





Vicarage, your hospitality is of the most 
lukewarm order. Shall I lead the way?” 
He only bowed, and followed in her wake ag 
she gstrack across the lawn, towards an 
adjacent wood through which the riyer ran, 
and 0 on until they reached she bridge where, 
only a few short hours ago, he had stcod with 
Alice. Hereshe paused. 

‘QZhis is a very suitable spot for a com- 
fortaitle téte-d-téte,"’ sho said, with s wicked 
smile which displayed her white, glistening 
teeth to advantage. Bntshe Vioar was roused 
from his sinpefaction s$ lags; he caught his 
compaation by the arm. 

‘\ Mosinexe;” bo said, hoaraely. ‘I will not 
listen-to -youtere, this place is sacred. Let ua 


go 

She Jooked #harply at him; then she raid, 

ae 

*T oan read between the lines. Thig ds the 
favourite resoré of the -woman who ‘waa to 
‘have taken my place. “Well, Ido nos wish to 
do-violence:49" feelings. ‘List usvwalk by 
the river together, Siees #0 sonsh tomay to 
you; but woriemrenoteasy afer 


iy ungtov 
hand upen “his arm, and they dissppeared 
together. 


aniidss the trees 
Honts went by, ee ge 
Was erce 
flinner,” when the 
§ob aman entered. 

‘*¥You-may as wéll.spare yourself the trou- 
bile," he said, glad for once 40 be wiser than 
ahe. “ Tae Vicar won't be home, Irecken, for 
® mort o'time. Helefé home as soon ss you 
Ahad gans, That bold-fased woman you talked 
to at the gate fetched him away.” 

Maggie was not alarmed yet, and her 
master's dignity and honour were dear to her; 
in ® moment she was on the defensive. 

“The Vicar is at the beck and oall of every 
sick.or shiftless body, nativeor not. Tahelady 
asked for him, and I direoted her here. Now, 
if you have any.mors hints to shrow oud, shrow 
‘em dlaewhere, Bob Carter, or ‘I'll get-you Gis- 
charged ac sure a5 my names Maggio 
Rawaon ;’’ and Bob, who bad really a ridisu- 
lous dread cf ‘the housekeeper's temper, 
shuffled away. 

She worked on steadily until all her tasks 
were finished, and was surprised when the 
light suddenly failed her and she found 
that it wae nearly nine. 

“Dear ! dear!’ she said, ‘“howthey do im- 

on bis good:nature. He'll be mrost 

Fantished by the time he reaches ‘home. I's 

aoa he'tbad'a wife. Hewon's'reso forgetful, 
en.” 

‘It could not have’been much after four when 
Clement feft the' house ; ‘but he was called #0 
Often, and: so far on errands of ‘meroy, that 
Mageie was not in the least distrrbed by his 
absence. She put’his lamp ready forhim, and 
had just sat _. her preee Pegp — 
heard a lagging ‘step along the ps “' He's 
Gog ‘tired,’ she thought, and hurried to open 
the door. 

. But only a rownd-faved boy looked up at 
er, 

‘Here's a note from the parson fer ye,”’ he 
said, ‘and here's another yer ‘to ‘take up to 
Miss Armstrong; parson din’ comin’ back to- 
night,” and betore Maggie could reply he was 


With‘an odd sinking of the ‘heart she tore 
open ‘her own note from which fell a sub- 
stantial cheque ;’bat asshosend, her raiidy face 
blanched, and, uttering a wild ory, cheenatohed 
up bonnet and shawl and rushed towards Dr. 
Armatrong’s, quite soandalising the precise 
footman by her-manner of antrance ; then, un- 
announsed, she. entered ‘the doutor!s presence, 
orying with wild sobs, 

‘* My master !:my snaster | :oh-sir, for Miss 
Alice's sake, if not: for hie, teli me what it 
means. He hasleft us, and wiil nevercome 
‘haok to 22 again. 

‘‘!Hiash,'>eaid (the physician, atezaly, “ my 
denghter muss net-be-nlarmed:"” 


+ | 
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CHAPTER. I, 


Poor Maggie, urged by Dr. Armetrorg, told 
her tale, incoherently it is trae, but stilt with 
swfticiert lucidity for him to grasp the facts 
of’ the case. 

“TI think,” he said, “we bad ‘better have 
Misa Alice here. After she hag read Mr. 
Dune’s note'she may be able to assure us all 
is well; if not, I shall ask youto remain with 
her until we’know whatéo do. I cannottrass 
her to the care of the maids;” then ringing a 
béll, he waited for Alice to join them. 

She came'presertly, a pretty figrre ‘clad in 
white, and wearing’ look of disappointment 
on her innocent young’face, becauee she had 
been ‘waiting, and waiting vainly, all that 
evening for Ciement’s’coming. 

She looked a little startled as she glanced 
from Meggie to her father; bat before she 
could speak the Jatter-said,— 

“ Gome bere, my dear, and try not to be 
alammed. Maggie has been telling me a 
atrange story about Mr, ‘Dane; but this note 
will doubtless clear up all ‘the mystery,” and 
briefly repeating the housekeeper’s tale, he 
hended his daughter Ofement's message. 

She tock it with trembling hands, and:as 
she mactered’the meaning ‘of ‘those few words 
her cheeks took’ the hue of death. 

‘*My darling, this isan eternal good bye. I 
shall never ‘return to 'Stillbrook, end all my 
prayer is that you may forget one who loved 
you alltoo well, Agforme, if you wish me 
sny good, wich me death, for I am ‘en utterly 
ruinedand disgraced man, Heaven bless you! 
—Onement.” 

‘Read it,” said Alice, in a strange, bard 
voice. ‘Icannot tell you the awfaltruth !”’ 

“On! Miss Alice,” cried Maggie, secking to 
comfort her, “don take it’ so badiy;”’’ bat 
almost roughly the unhappy gicl thrast her 
aside, and with*her arma’ about the ‘doctor, 
pleaded,— 

“Pavher, you will flad fim! You must 
bring’ bin back, ‘or T'shall’'go mad, He’ has 
been lured away—of his own free will he 
would not leave me, Perhaps,” a great horror 
ja ‘her voice, ‘“he ‘has ‘been murdered, and 
even ‘this note isa forgery. Oh,'go! go! do 
notdose a moment if-you would saye’my heart 
from’bresking !”’ 

De. Armetrong ‘nesded no second ‘bidding. 
Kidsing hie child and commending her to 
Maggie's care, he hurried out into the warm, 
still nights in search of the Vicar’s oburoh- 
warden; but that gentleman met him: haif 
way between the'two houses. 

“Ta that ‘you, Avoetrong?" questioned 
Mr.'Robson, ‘I wav coming upto yours, bat 
I ‘hardly fél¢‘T could nteet Miss Alico. This is 
a sad business, and it annoys me Bob Carter 
should have spread the news co infustricusly. 
All the-town is sgog, and Dane’s name is on 
every lip. What can it: mean? I cannot 
bring myself to believe evil of him.” 

“T don’t tmow,” gtoomily; ‘he confesses 
himeelf that he is’an utterly rnined and dis- 
It is*very upon my poor 
Even the wedding-day was fixed, and 
the honeymoon trip settled.” 

‘Ie is hard ; bat I ‘have not lost faith in 
Dans yes. Whatever is wrong you may rest 
assured he will right,'if possitie. I'am willing 
fo*bes a oo0l thon’, churthwarden though I 
sm, ‘that he is more sinned against than 
sinning. And now what are we'to do? I 
should suggest that we organise search 
parties; and is would ba well to drsg the 
river, although I hope Dare has not taken hia 
troubles there? ”’ 

‘Robeon’s advice was ‘acted’ upon, fcores 
volunteering to join in the search; but 
nowhere waa the Vicar‘to be found. He had 
vanished ‘as completely ‘as though he had 
never been. 

‘Theshrewdest detecsives'of the day visited 
S¥ilbrook; bat, Weepite “Dr. Armstrong's 
liberal gifts, they failed to discover anything 
beyond the bare fact #hai aman and woman 
answering to the @escription given of Clement 
and his companion ‘had ‘Yett ‘Thurgood, a | 








neighbouring village, for Londor. Tiey took 
tickets for Gower-street, but from that point 
all trace of them was lost. 

Advertisements appeared in ail the leading 
dailies, but never a reply came to assure the 
doctor, or save Alice from despair. 

She went sbont, the very ghost of herrelf, 
pale and hollow-eyed, breoding always upon 
her Icss and her Tover's probable fate, until 
people began to whisper that “ Alice Arm- 
strong was not long for this world ; thas she 
was breaking her rt for love of Clement 
Dane.” 

Maggie was her greatest comfort in these 
heavy Gays, and together they epoke con- 
tinually of the man each in her fashion had 
loved go well, and neitber doubted nor con- 
demned ‘him. For awhile the Vicsrage was 
closed; strange clergymen performed the 
Guties it had once been Clement's joy to dis- 
charge, until finally a new vicar was appointed, 
and folks forgot the old, or spoke of -him only 
at rare intervals, and the story of ‘his dis. 
appearance seemed but half-remembered. 
How could they guess how often in the awful 
days following his flight his heart dwelt with 
them, that with all the force of a strong 
nature he longed for the old ‘familiar faces, 
the old familiar friendly voices ? 

Toe day succesding his Girappearance a 
man-and woman sat together in a room of a 
second-rate hotel. The man wore the éresa of 
a clergyman and looked worn b7 anxiety and 
woe; the woman, who was evidently hia 
eenior, and had ons¢;been handeome, had lost 
all traces of refinement, and bore uamistak.- 
able marks of Gicsipation ic her dark face and 
in her flashing eyes. A decanter of brandy 
stood beside her, from which she frequently 
replenished her glazes; once she pughed it 
towsrds her companion, bidding him drink, 
but he'shruss it back with a gesture of disgust 
—tshe laughed. coarsely, 

‘*You used not to be go partionlar, my 
friend, and you ‘were better company then; 
but*you have reformed. My faith! how 
amused I was when I learned casually you 
were posing as the model pargon, Troly 
miracles sre not yet out of:date!” 

‘For Heaven's sake, don't,” he said, lifting 
hia tortured face a moment, ‘’ My powera of 
endurance are well-nigh exhausted. Woman, 
whom, to my shame and horror, I call wife, 
show me some mercy. Have I nod soffered 
long enough to atone for that one crime? 
Ob, Heaven !-how my sin has found me ont.” 

‘'Tealways does; you've scripsural authority 
for that,” she answered jocogely; ‘but now 
listen, my most repentant of prodigals. You 
have adositted that I am your lawful wile; 
well, then, give mea share of your loxuries, 
your home—I ask no more than my right.” 

“You forfeited all your rights long ago,” 
sternly, ‘ Shall I, a minister of God, set such 
& Creature over my household—allow you to 
enter ‘honest homes, to call honest women 
friends? I tell you I will not add to my 
burden of guilé and shame. I ‘will noé so 
dirgrace my high and holy, profession.” 

** Profession {” she encered, her face grown 
awfal with arger. ‘You say profession 
advisedly, for you are an ut#er.and complete 

™ ” 


With 8 gesture of infinite weariness and 
in he turned from her, and like one in. a 
ream.he heard,her idJy drumming upon the 
table; presently ahe rose and joined him as 
the window. 

** Come, be ressonable,”’ she said, in a cen- 
ciliatory tone; ‘‘it. is not much I ask. No 
doubt you are angry with me for my litile 
deception ; you thought me dead and buried, 
and my regurreotion bas uaturally upset all 
your caloglations,”’ 

* Woman!" he cried in the anguieh of hia 
heart, *‘do you know, do you care, what 
mieery that deception bas caused, whats worse 
misery might have followed? If I bad made 
sn innocent woman the partner of my.uan- 
intentional crime, I am afraid to think what 
punichment'T should have awarded you.” 

“ Oh, I’know all about your little tendresse,” 








blithely, ‘‘and really I am sorry for the girl ; 
but right is might occasionally, and my claim 
holds good. Now, tell me when shall we 
return to Stillbrook."’ 

“Never; I could not insulé my people by 
flinging a firebrand in their mids.” 

She —— her shoulders. 

“You will never return alone unlese—unlasa 
you seek the redress the law will give you; 
and that you dare not do, because I know 
your crime, and should at once expose it.” 

Clement Dane covered his face with hia 
hands. 

‘Do your worst, Kate; I deserve it all; 
but I should bave been glad to think my un- 
worthiness was not known 4o my friends, 
Heaven knows in what manner I have sought 
to make atonement for my sin; how bitterly 
I have —"' ; 

“Where is the use of repentance ?’’ Kate 
ovied, laughingly. “Let us eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to-merrow-we die,” 

Then ‘turning to'the table, once again she 
filled her glass and-emptiedit. A moment later 
she was reclining on & couch, and slowly, 
slowly, whilst the wretched man watched 
her, she heavy eyelids drooped, and she sank i 
into. a doz; but he waited to make ‘assurance i 
double enre,”’ 

And:when certain sientorian, sounds testi- 
fied totthe depth of her sleep, he very quietly - 
wrote # cheque (he:dared not part with hia 
littlestore of money, having resolved not to 
apply 0 his bankers, fecling sure that Dr. 3 
Armstrong would go to them for news of him, : ! 
and his only object was to'lose:himeel!), 

He looked once. at the face ‘he used to G 
worship long ego |—ob, so ‘long ago l— it was 
terrible now in its drunken sleep—then he 
stole onteof the room like a thief. 

He paid his.little bill below, and hurried 
into she strest, glancing feerfally up at the 
windows, lest that dreadfal woman should 4 
have wakened and discovered his absence. a 

On and on he went, unconscious of the way 
be took, careless of the :curious leoka cast 
upon him; and at last be came to a narrow 
thoroughfare, which seemed to consist solely 
of second-hand olothes shops. Into one of 
these he disappeared, and when once.more he 
found hig way. into the street, he waa habited 
like a respectable artisan. 

“I have Jefé the old life behind me,” he 
thought, az he went wearily on, ‘and all the 
old friexds. Alice, oh, my darling! my 
darling! if,you.sould but know me .as Iam! 

‘hank Heaven I am spared that toriure.” H 

And now-whatshould ke do? He wandered } 
on listlessly, wearily, conscious only of one i 
wish ; praying only that death might come to a 
him this heavy night. 

All around were.the sounds of gay laughter f 
and merry voices, bright faces passed him. 

He was blind,to them, A 

Hs.only knew, asthe darkness wrapped him 
round, tbat: be had reached the river-side, and 
in those waters, sroubled as they were, there 
Was reas, 

He leant upon-the bridge and looked below. 
How.the stare shone with reflected glory in 
these ungaiet depths. Would they shine as 
, upon bis opturned ‘face, if so he 

ied ? 


Wonuld .Alice.ever learn bow and why he 
had.died? Ah! Heaven forbid that :such 
knowledge should some to her and darken her 4 
fair younglile ! if 

Might. ail things glad and .goodly be hers, i 
no matter what-the pain to chim=might be. 
Life was practically: over with, him, he could 
neyor return.40 old scenes and :old associa- 
tions; he.was.an entoast,.a wretched pariah, 
whodeared even. to glance through the baraof 
the gate.of that. paradise be bad. left, behind. 
Than what remained for,him.but death? i 

‘Phen .a.audden sick seli-soorn possessed 
him. Was shia hia religion? 

‘* T have preached comfort and strength to 
others,” he thought, ‘‘shall not my Jsith 
etrengthen me ?”’ 

With an effort he tore himself avay-fzom 
the river, 
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“If I would live,” he reflected, ‘I must 
get work, and quickly; my little stock of 
money will soon be exhausted.”” And as he 
moved slowly on, he was swallowed up from 
view by the miets and darkness of the night 
—fit emblems of the life which lay before 
bim. 

Toere could be no going back for him; 
Kate, that awfal woman he called wife, would 
seek him out again. It would be so easy for 
her to find him. 

No, he would cast in his lot with the poor 
and needy, striving earnestly by labours of 
love to atone for that crime which had 
darkened eleven years of his life. He had 
been so young then—only nineteen, Ah! the 
pity of it, the pity of it! 

He hardly dared to let his thoughts rest, if 
ony &@ moment, upon Alice and the life they 

pietured together. If he did, it was to 
pray that she had ceased to think of him, that 
someone worthier than he had taught her 
forgetfalness of her heavy trial. 

And all the while, down at Stillbrook, she 
was loving him with all her innocent, loyal 
heart, and would not cease to hope that one 
day, when the clouds had passed, he would 
return to her, and life would be one long 
dream of happiness—all the more intense 


- because of the sorrow that had e before, 


The Reverend Arthur Batler—the new 
Vicar, was a very different type of man to his 
predecessor. He was well-looking, in a healthy, 
and rather a florid style; he had never known 
& cross in life, and he looked it. He preached 
good pithy sermons, was excellent at givin 
advice ; but when it came to sympathy he f 
short, He had not the least pity for Olement 
Dane ; if he bad sinned, he deserved4o suffer ; 
if he had not sinned, he was mad to blacken his 
cause by flight. Of course he knew all about 
Alice's engagement, of the marriage broken off 
at the eleventh hour. The ladies of Stillbrook 
could talk of nothing else for days after 
his arrival, and he regarded the girl with some 
degree of interest. 

She was 80 pretty and dainty in ways and 
appearance, and her pallor in no way detracted 
from her charms. I+ was natural she should 
keenly feel her altered position ; it must be ex- 
tremely awkward for her to parry the ques- 
tions ; and receive the condolences of her 
friends and acquaintances; but of course she 
would put all thought of that fellow, Dane, out 
of her life ; 80 reasoned the Reverend Arthur. 
And then from being interested in her he 
began to care for her in a fashion which 
astonished himself, and soon it was the dearest 
desire of his heart to win her. He had not the 
slightest doubt of his ultimate success, he was 
blessed with a most comfortable belief in his 
own powers and his natural good looks; so he 
frequented those walks Alice most affected, 
visited the cottages where she was generally to 
be found—for she was never forgetfal of 
Clement's poor pensionerse—until it began to be 
whispered in Ssillbrook that Miss Armstrong 
would marry the Reverend Arthur. 

Of coarse the girl was the last to hear this 

rumour; she might have remained in ignorance 
much longer bat for Maggie, who came home 
one evening flashed and irate. She had been 
to carry a jelly to one of the pensioners, a 
garralous old dame, and the communication 
she received had startled her beyond measure ; 
she was indignant, too, and when Alice asked 
in her gentle way what ailed her, she flashed 
upon her with the question,— 
+ “Ts it true what everybody is saying, mise ? 
Are you going to put that popinjay Batler in 
my master’s place? You that swore to be true 
to him, you that were so nearly his wife?" 

The girl sank back white and trembling in 
her chair. It was two years since Clement 
went away, but any abrupt mention of him 
brought back the old cruel pain, with the 
anguish of long, long months, to keener life, 
Presently however she spoke with that little 
touch of dignity which had come to her 
through her sorrow. 

‘“* Maggie, you are forgetting the respect due 





to your mistress. Sit down and tell me quietly 
what you mear.” 

‘* It’s just thie, miss,” Maggie said, a trifle 
cowed by the girl's manner, and much grieved 
at her own condact: “all over Stillbrook it is 
understood you are to marry Mr. Batler, that 
your engagement will soon be made known, 
and oh, miss! oh, miss! I can't bear to think 
of the master forgotten—he that was so good 
to all, he that worshipped you with all hia sad 
heart. Tell me it isn't true; oh, honey! tell 
me you won’s play him false.” 

The girl covered her eyes with her hands 
and burst into wild weeping. 

“« I¢ is not true!’ she sobbed. ‘' Don’t you 
know me better, Maggie ? How could I dream 
of a new love—I, whose life was bound up in 
the old—I, who watch hourly, daily, for his 
return? Maggie, Maggie! sometimes I think 
this anguish of suspense will kill me;" and 
then they wept together as women will; 
bat Alice recovered self-control firat, and lift. 
ing her head, said, quickly,— 

‘Wherever and whenever you hear this 
story, you have my authority todeny it. If I 
do not marry Clement, I will go down to my 
grave his own loyal love, and—and Mr. Batler 
has never paid me any particular attention. 
It is all a mistake.” 

“I¢ ain't a mistake about him," retorted 
Maggie, more emphatically than elegantly. 





OHAPTER III. 


Mrz Bourtizrr was in a state of doubt; 
whether Alice purposely avoided him, or 
whether it was by the untowardness of fate 
they so rarely met now, he could not decide. 

She had given up her class in the Sunda: 
school on the plea of ill-health, and, indeed, 
she was looking s0 frail and white that her 
father had grown alarmed for her. 

He was incensed against Olement, too, that 
he bad wrought so great and sad a change in 
his idolised daughter. 

She was older and graver than she should 
have been for her years ; it was a rare thing 
now to see her emile, and the happy laughter 
which had made music in the home, now never 
rang out. 

She did not come dancing to the door to 
meet him with some idle jest, or little bit of 
news 

Always tender, always ready to minister 
to his comfort or pleasure, she was yet £0 
changed that she bore not the least resemblance 
to the saucy girl of two short years ago; 
and it was the doctor’s desire that she should 
forget all that concerned her one-time lover 
and chosen husband. 

He was was not at all averse to receive the 
Reverend Arthur as ason. He was of fairly 
good birth, of irreproachable antecedents, and, 
apart from his stipend as vicar, had a com- 
fortable income, 

So when the young man, driven to despe. 
ration, came to him asking for his daughter's 
hand he received the proposal. with favour. 

** Uaderstand Batler,"’ he said, ‘‘1 will not 
force my child's inclinations; she will in 
this, as in all other things, please herself. 
She is a good girl, and I trast to her jadg- 
ment; but I am afraid sbe still hankers after 
Dane, and if it is so you must do your best to 
destroy her faith in him. I would like to 
see her married to some good man before I 
die; because beside me she has no other 
relative. She will be amply provided for, 
but she is so innocent of the world and ite 
ways she needs a protector. Goto her, my 
boy, and all good luck attend you.” 

So the Reverend Arthur went to seek Alice. 
He was a little nervous, because with all the 
a of his coarse and narrow mind he loved 

er. 

He found her sewing in her own especial 
room, and it seemed to him she had never been 
80 fair as now. She was daintily dressed in 
palest blae, and her luxoriant hair, escaping 
@ little from ite bands, nestled about her 
white throat and curved cheeks, 





His heart beat faster as he looked at her, 
— her very calmness but added to his con- 
‘asion. 

She rose quietly to meet him. There was 
no hurry in her movements or her voice, as 
she gave him her hand—very reluctantly, if he 
had bat known it. 

“You are an early visitor, Mr. Batler,” 
she said, in her geatle voice; ‘‘ but yours is 
such a busy life, I suppose you have to utilise 
every available hour.” 

And then she tried to release her fingers 
from the clasp of his, but tried in vain. He 
wasa resolute man, and he did not intend she 
should escape him now, 

“Tt is trae lama busy man,” he answered, 
quickly; ‘but not too much absorbed in 
business that I cannot spare time for human 
affections, human interests. Because Iam a 
clergyman I am not necessarily exempt from 
the weaknesses of the flesh, Miss Armstrong. 
Alice, I love you! and, by your father’s per- 
mission, ask you to be my wife!” 

He had meant his declaration of love to be 
an outburst of eloquence, but somehow the 
clear calm eyes fixed upon him, scattered all 
his preconcerted speeches to the wind. 

He was conscious only that he cared more 
for Alice than he bad cared for any creature 
or anything on earth before. 

The girl had succeeded now in releasing 
her hand, and her voice, though low, was 
very steady, as she answered him,— 

“ Papa knows my hopes and wiehes on this 
subject, Mr. Batler. You know quite enough 
of my past to feel sure I shall never marry, 
unlese——"’ 


“Unless Dane returns," he interrupted, 
‘Sand that he will never do. Will you waste 
our life and lovelinesss upon s dream? Alice, 
est Alice, I swear I will try to make 
you happy, and our marriage would please 
your father—he desires it,” 

Bhe stood before him with loosely-folded 
hands, her face grown dreamy, her eyes in- 
stinct with love. 

“My father,” she said, softly, ‘' would 
never wish my life-long misery ; and in my 
own sight I should be degraded could I for- 
sake in adversity the man I loved in pro- 
eperity. Perhaps you cannot understand 
the workings of a woman's heart—there are 
many who fail to do.s0; don’t you see that 
haying promised to marry Ciement I am in 
the sight of Heaven his wife? that if I break 
my vows I am guilty of cruellest fraud ?” 

‘‘ITsee nothing of the kind,” roughly; 
* your ideas are altogether quixotic, and un- 
practical. Dane has left you—oconsequently 
you are free. He has been guilty of some 
misdemeanour; he probably never bad any 
right to woo you, therefore his claim cannot 
hold good. Don’t you know what our little 
world will say if you cling to your absurd 
faith in him ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I know,”’ with quiet dignity, “ but the 
world shall not come between us; we leave 
our fate in higher hands. I am waiting, 
waiting always for his return, and, if he never 
comes,’ here her voice trembled and broke, “ if 
he never comes, he will atill find me faithful 
on the oiher side of the grave. I would give 
you hope if I could, but that is impossible; 
and now that you have learned whose image 
fills my heart, you will no longer desire me 
for your wife.” 

“You are wrong! I would marry you to- 
morrow, sven though I was sure you never 
could care for me.” 

Her beantifal eyes lost all their dreaminess. 
a look she cast at him, then she 
said,— 

“ The ways of men ara curious,” and moved 
@ little from him, but he followed her. 

* Alice, is it yes or no?'’ he demanded. 

“Ig is no! it will always be no! please go 
away and hurt me no more. Save your- 
self further pain.” 

“I will win you yet,” be said, stormily, 
“and before I go, let me ask you if you can 
reconcile your conscience to this love of 
Clement Dane, who, for aught you know to 
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the contrary, is a married man? If not, why 
was he in the power of the woman who drew 
him from Sitillbrook ?” 

‘*T trust him,” was the girl's only answer ; 
but she was shivering and her pale face had 
grown still paler; the Reverend gentleman 
oo not been the first to suggest this dreadful 

ng. 

Bat not for worlds should Arthur Butler 
see he had power to move her, Her faith 
he could not shake, only she was horribly 
afraid for Clement and his happiness. Now, 
aa she stood silent her lover said,— 

* You arealone in your trust, even Dootor 
Armstrong doubts him, and it would please 
him to hear you were my promised wife.” 

‘*T have answered,” she said, steadily, ‘I 
have no more #0 say.” - 

Her reluctance to listen to him but added 
fuel to the fire of hia love. He was all the more 
determined to win her. There was a certain 
sort of pleasure in compelling her to hia will, 
and then—well, then, muchas this poor sem- 
blance of man could love, he loved Alice, He 
captured one small hand in his. i 

* You are cruel to me and to yourself,” 
he said, hoarsely, ‘ Oae day you will be 
sorry. Tell me it I can bring you proofs of 
Dane’s previous marriage, will you listen to 
me then? I am nota hard man, Alice, andI 
only wish to make you happy.” 

‘If you can prove he deliberately deceived 
me, I will be your wife,” Alice said, steadily ; 
‘‘ bat you will never be able to do this, and so 
my bond will remain unfcifilled. Don’t you 
see it would kill me to doubt him ? that if 
once I could be made to understand he was 
utterly falee and base, my heart would break, 
because all my faith in humanity would be 
lost? Me. Butler, you had far better thrust 
all thought of me from your mind, all care for 
me from your heart. For the honour you have 
done me I thank you—bat I ask you to leave 
me in peace,” 

He took his hat, looking considerably 
dashed, yet there waa a certain amount of 
d ness in the man. 

**T shall hope atill,”’ he said, ‘‘a woman’s 
no oftenest means yes. Shall I tell the 
Dostor your decision ?”’ 

“No. Please allow me that privilege,” and 
with a cold bow she signified their interview 
was ended, ° 

Certainly, Arthur Batler had not furthered 
his suit by endeavouring to degrade his rival. 

And when he had gone Alice went at once 
to her father. He glanced quickly at her 
face. There wae no coyness there, no happi- 
ness which, girl like, she would have striven 
to suppress if her suitor had been successful. 

She stood, slim and fair, before him ; her 
eyes bright with her hidden pain, a flash on 
her usually pale cheeks. 

‘Father, she said, quietly, “you know 
upon what errand Mr. Batler came; he said 
he had your authority to plead his cause, Is 
that trae?” 

*Qaite true, my dear. Butler is a good 
fellow, a worthy fellow. And—and, really, 
Alice, it is time you were settled.” 

He spoke uneasily, because the expression 
of her face was not reassuring; and when he 
had ended his lame epeech, the girl said,— 

‘You must hear me. There is only one 
man on earth I will marry—his name I need 
not speak. As for my new lover, father! 
ee? F loathe him! He has spoken ill of 

ent.” 

He drew her to his side with infinite gentle- 
ness—this poor, motherless little daughter 
who was all the world to him, 

‘** Be jaet, Alice! Butler is an honourable 
man; there is not one action in his life he 
need wish to hide.” 

‘He is a Pharisee!" she cried, her sweet 
voice jarred and out of tune; ‘and he thinka 
only of his own happiness, his own good. He 
would be glad if he could prove Clement 
utterly base; bat that he never can do, and so 
I defy him," 

Dr. Armstrong stared at the girl in the 
greatest amazement, 





‘“My dear! my dear!" he remonstrated, 
“do you guess how deeply you are wronging 
an innocent man? I wish to Heaven you 
had never known Dane, or thai, having known 
him, you had never loved 3 

‘‘And both wishes are equally vain. Oh, 
father! father! keep me with you always! 
If I ever can be happy any more, it is with 
you, and in serving ro Oh, my dear! do 
not urge this hateful marriage upon me, I 
cannot endure the thought of it. When 
Clement comes, I want him to find me wait- 
ing for him, true in heart and thought,”’ 

And then she wept so bitterly, clang to him 
80 fondly, that the Doctor could urge her no 
farther, and Arthur Batler'’s name was spoken 
no more between them. 

Bat Mr. Batler was not inactive. He was 
determined to destroy Alice's faith in Dane, 
and with her faith, her love. 

Without seeing fit to enlighten his 
parishioners as to his movements, he went to 
Cambridge, having first assured himself of 
the date of Clement's entrance there as a 
student, 

Once in the town, with the means he pos- 
sessed, he gathered together many clues to 
the lost man’s history ; and when he returned 
to Stillbrook, it was in triamph, 

He went straight to Dr. Armstrong’s, 
Only Alice was at home, and she received him 
as frigidly as her we heart would permit, 

‘‘You have had a pleasant holiday,” she 
said, in soft, cold tones ; and he answered,— 

** Not a pleasant, but still a successfal one. 
I have been to Cambridge.” 

She started, flashed, then said, quietly,— 

‘* You are a Cambridge man, I believe.” 

‘No, Oxtord ; but I went for news of Dane; 
and I found what I wanted." 

Her breath came faster, but she had atill 
strength sofficient to hide all that she felt and 
suffered. RRM — 

This man must not for one moment believe 
she doubted Clement; but she was quite un- 
able to speak, and it:may be he guessed this, 
for he went on glibly,— 

*‘ You told me once that if I could bring 
you proofs of Dane's villainy you would 
listen to me. I have brought them. After 
an almost interminable search, I came upon 
the record of his marriage.” 

Her face grew ashen in its pallor, bus still 
the tremulous lips forced themselves to say,— 

‘Go on; I am listening to you.” 

*I¢ took place on Outober the twentieth, 
18—. It was solemnised at St. Mary's. Read 
for yourself,” thrusting a copy of a marriage 
certificate before her. 

She only saw ‘‘Olement Dane, bachelor, 
and Kate Spendwell, spinster." All else was 
hidden from her, and she reeled as though 
about to fall. Bat when Batler would have 
supported her, she wrenched herself from his 
hold, and said, hoarsely,— 

** That proves nothing ; she must have died 
long ago—long ago.” 

** Not neces y ; 1 sought in vain for any 
notice of herdeath. Now, Alice, what will you 
say to me? You can bat fulfil your pro- 
mise,” 

Her eyes met his gravely and steadily. 

** You have not proved that he deliberately 
deceived me, If Mr. Dane married at the date 
ee give, he was a mere boy, and there are 

oubtless reasons why he should wish me to 
remain in ignorance of a union which was pro- 
bably not a happy one, And never, never 
would he have sought to make me his wife 
unless he honestly and truly believed himself 
@ widower.” 

‘You are mad!” Batler oried, angrily. 
** Why do you so wilfully blind yourself to the 
facts of the case? I am willing, if you wish it, 
to hunt out the woman who wrecked your life 
and his, by her sppearance here. Depend 
upon it, she is the Kate Spendwell he made 
his wife.” 

Bat Alice smiled contemptuously. 

‘*T am not prone to doubt those I love,” she 
said, proudly. ‘' You must substantiate your 
evidence before I give it credence ; ” and then, 








to his utter discomfiture, she left him alone 
in the room. When he had recovered hig 
soattered senses he went to seek the Doctor. 
He showed him the copy of Olement Dane's 
marriage lines ; he expatiated on his love for 
Alice and his rival’s unworthiness; and the 
Dootor listened in a troubled way. When 
Batler had ended, he said,— 

‘*Look here, friend, I would like to see 
Alice your wife, but, as I told you before, I 
never shall try to force her inclinations. If 
you can win her, well and good; if not, the 
child remains with me. And really I don't see 
that you have proved Dane a bigamist. No 
doubt he married wretchedly, otherwise hia 
wife would have been acknowledged by his 
family, and I think there is hardly the shadow 
of doubt that she is dead. Dane was nota 
man to sin grossly, and you can bring no 
proof that the woman who lured him away 
was his wife. For aught we know to the con- 
trary, he is dead and buried, murdered by 
some wretch who had an interest in hia 
death.” 

Batler dared not show his chagrin at the 
view Dr. Armstrong took of the case; bat 
none the less he left the house in a towering 
rage, more than ever resolved to expose the 
late vicar’s peccadilloes, and win Alice for him- 
self. How dared she so flout and scorn him! 
he, who might wed almost where he would in 
the county families, for he was a popalar man ; 
he, against whom no malicious tongue dared 
wag; whose name had never snffzred the 
breath of slander! 

Alice Armstrong's indifference to him cnly 
made him the more eager ‘o call her his, only 
added fuel to the flame whioh barned within 
him; he held, too, that ail thinga come to 
those who wait. He did not cease his visits, 
although he knew how greatly the girl re- 
sented them. His attentions were not less 
marked or less public. The man had absolutely 
no delicacy of feeling; rather it would be a 
triumph of pride to show his little world that 
she who once had scorned him had been con- 
quered by the power of his eloquence and 
force of his passion. Then Alice, by her 
beauty and the sweet graciousness of her 
manner, would reflect credit upon him ; nor 
did he in the least forget the fact that at the 
doctor's death she would be entitled to a very 
pretty fortune. 

The Reverend Arthur Butler was not averse 
to the good things of this world, and Dr, Arm- 
strong was an iaflaential man, who could 
assiat his son-in-law to materially improve his 
condition. All things considered, Alice was 
just the very woman to make his wife; and 
g0 unceasing was hia pursait if her, that at 
last che went to her father in greatest 
distreer, 

‘* Father,” she said, clinging about him, 
‘* you must protect me from Mr. Batler. From 
disliking him I have grown to loathe and 
despise him ; but he persists in haunting my 
steps, in treating me as though I were all but 
hia affianced wife. It angers me to feel that 
many regard me in that light—think I am 
false to all the vowa I vowed to Clement—and, 
oh! I would not even seem to cast a slight 
upon hia dear and honoured memory.” 

The Doctor sighed. 

‘ Dear,” he said, ‘it would make me very 
happy to know you cared for Batler. Iam 
getting an old man, and it harts me to thiok 
that when I am gone you will be all alone, 
Cannot you forget Dane? Child, child, I do 
not think there is the slightest ground for 
hope, that he will return. He confessed him- 
self utterly rnined and disgraced. ; those are 
strong words to use—Dane would not use 
them lightly.” 

No,” answered Alice, more steadily than 
she had yet spoken; “but if he wrote them, 
he wrote them under the weight of deepest 
agony and mental excitement. One is not 
answerable at such a time for one’s words 
and actions.” 

‘Bat think, my dearest; Batler holds 


proofs of his marriage. There are no proofs 
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Alice:” 

‘*I bave done so, and no one'can shake the 
conclntion at.whid I have arrived, If 
Clement married—and we knew he did—his 
wife has sines dies; He must, too, haves had 
some very good reason for concealing the 
wedding. Father; you knew and loved 
Clement:in theopast.. You will not: let a 
stranger turn your! hearé against: bim,;and 
believe: me-—oh, beliéve me! Mr; Batler is aw 
evil and bitter man, who preaches a charity 
he does not practise, who cares nothing for 
the happiness of others so that. he encom- 
passes his own.” 

* Alice!” sternly, ‘ Iwill notlistenm to you 
when you spesk so unjustly of'a good and 
worthy man, If is not like:you'to be so pre- 
judiced.” 

Then as her lipe grew: tremulous; and her 
eyes were suffacsed by tears, he hated himeelt 
for hia hagshness; 

“« Phere; child, let usisay no more on the 
subject; you shall marry or nos, as it pleaees 
you. We will not quazrel-over the sabjeet,” 
and then he kissed her fondly, breathing 
nothing of his disappoiatment 40 her. 

Moss earaeetly he desired. this marriage; 
he abzolately balieved in: Batler's goodnes% 
Not boing a:skiifal ‘reader. of charaster, the 
reverend gentleman had. noé. found isa bard 
matter to win his affectioniand esteem, and 
he believed thas if only Atice-could orce be 
brought to favour Batler’s suit, she woald 
soon grow to love him with all her gentle 
heart. 

Why should she nurse the memory of Dans 
to the spoiling of her whole life 7 He had left 
her forever, he said ; must she go mourning all 
her years for one who never had the right to 
woo or win her? Bat thongh he thonght 
thus, not one word did he utter aga’nst the 
man $0 whom she olung with loyal heart and 
true. 

He only smocthed her pretty hair, whisper. 
ing words of comfort and of love, and then, as 
with aching heart he saw how pale and wan 
she had grown, he suggested that they should 
go away—he, she, and Magzgie—that they 
should wander hither and thither at their own 
will. He wonld take her. to such places as 
had found favour with him when a atadent; 
throngh France, along the Rhine valley, into 
Italy, and together they would forget ail that 
had gone before. 

Alics caught eagerly at the suggestion, and 
for days afterwards was brighter than she had 
ever been since Clement's disappsarance. 

Batier-was aghact at the news of the pro- 
— journey, but the doctor said cheer 
ally,— ‘ 

“Absence from old scenes and old 
associations will be a good tonic for the child ; 
and as for you, Batler, remomber the good old 
proverb Nil Desperandum. Alice will come 
home brighter and merrier; you will yet eee 
her as she uved to be, or I am a also 
pro ." 
Batler looked donbifal; the girl's de- 
meanour towards him had been’ unusnalty 
frigid of late; and, try ashe would, he could 
not cet aside the barrier of coldaess abt bad 
raised between them. 

Still he went to bid her goo?-bye, and wish 
her a pleseant journey; and then he could not 
refrain from: begging her sometinres to think 
kindly of him, 

Tae blood rashed hotly inte herface; A 
very whirlwind of indignation chovk ber-soal. 
She was more than half-frightened by het own 
passion, having: been always so gentle and 


cious, 

** You dare ask kindness of me!” she said, 
in & low voice ; ‘‘ you, who have done your beat 
to blacken your predecessor's name 6 his 
people, who have taught fhem to regard him 
a@ @ soounérel anda hypocrite; weaning their 
love and ‘reverence from him to yourself 1 
Hash, you shall hear me speak now. I will 
not go in silence. I could best my own 
wrongs without complaint; bat not his! not 
his! Do youthink I am unaware of theevil 





tale -you' Pave’ cpread! again and: again Gt the 
pase few days ? I have rend commiteration 
for myself, in the lovka’ of those around, that 
T had been the dupe of an-unscrupaloug men, 
My poor people Have asked meopenly’ ‘ if Mr. 
Dane had a wife already; and if not, why did 
he run away?’ Thesesret of hfs marriage: 
wae kno wn. only to'you,. my father, and’ my- 
self. Why did you bruit ivabtead?"’ 

The man looked at-hor with angry eyes. 

“Tt was not meet that‘he should receive 
reverence who deserved only’ loathing, Thaw 
he should -live In‘ the odour of sanctify” who 
trerited: the worst the: laws cf hie country 
could ‘inflfxt. I am not‘so blinded by love 
that t fail to see-my daty.” 

** Your duty!" scornfally. “=f wonderhow 
much the thought of it weighed with you? I 
wonder; too; that ‘you so forget to practice the 
greatest of all virtaes—charity! I anr glad 
that I have had ‘this opportunity of showing 
you'in a measure How I regard you.” 

She Grew nearer to him then, her limpid 
grey cyes all glowing with love for Clement 
and ecorn of his rival. 

‘ And-above all, I wish» you' to rementber 
that you cannot shake my faith in him; that 
I qm waiting; waiting always for hiv revarn.” 
an = if he mever conses;" tcofingly, “what 

en 7 

‘* Wo shall meet above, and understand all 
that has: been sororuel here,’ she answered; in 
alow voice, “ He will know then, if be acver 
knows om earth, that I was loyal and trae 
éven tnto death.” 

Batler rose with his most rightcous‘air. 

“Do you understand, Mies Armstrong, in 
what-fashi6a the world ‘would: regard ‘your 
conduct?” 

‘‘Tam inclined .to° believe it would accord 
me: gredier' charMy ‘than you havedones and 
so long ad: nothing ig proved against a man 
our laws hold him guilsless. Have you amy. 
thing more to say, Mr. Basler?" 

* Yoo; that I do not despair of winning you 
yet, and showitg you the fcllpof*your present 
line of conduct——”’ 

He paused; then; ac Alice made no answer, 
he went'on,— 

“TI am willing to forget ead forgive all your 
haesh words aod unkind actions on the score 
of your youth, and‘oat of pity for your past 
sufferings, I am-willimg to wait until your 
return before again pleading»my osases Ido 
not wish to Hamass you, but togave you?trom 
yourself an@ your infatuation, tomake your 
life’in the-fature as happy as it has been 

inthe past. If you say-noa thon. 
sand times to-day, I will not accept thativord 
for myanawer, I am aresolute man, Iam 
young enoagh to be able to wait my time; 
and before yow retarn I will bring you the 
proofa-of Dane's villainy, of his knowledge of 
bis wifé's existenes,.and: consequently of his 
perfidy in winning your'affectiona:’’ 

Alice-smikd contemptacusly, 

‘Bring them daly signed and attested, and 
I will keep toy word, It youcam prove that 
Mr. Dane was so base ss to«desert his: wite 
and seek: to/lure aw insecent girl isto a max 
risge that would be no marriage at all; you 
will have taughs me. to despise: and hate 
where once Irevereneed and loved.” 

‘“* Phat-is the lesson‘ you will learn, You 
have given me a new incentive to:hope. Good 
bye, Mies Arrastteng; a p'casant journey to 
you and success to myselt,” with whieh words 
he = his/ hand, bet Alice refased to 
take it, 

* Not yet, not now, There ie an armed 
neutrality between us. Until I know him 
false, and you what you weuld have: me be. 
lieveyou, I willmot touch your hand,” and in 
a somewhat: disturbed’ frame: of mind Mri 
Batler lefeher presence, 

“I did no think-slte ad ‘so much staying 
power,” he eai@to hinstecif. ‘' There is more 
character in her than I could have believed. 
With Alice » for my wife what 


migh#'I not dof I might aspire to a bishopric 
—I bave good abilities, aud I see now what 
lelp she could give me~—and Armetromg has 





powerfl' feicads, Iwill not: give’ 
ivet her-and yet, like Righaed of pth 


purea 
memory, I say,— 


‘© Was ever woman in this humour weo'd ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won ? 
Tl have her,” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Titz Doctor-and: Alive lett Stiitbrook the 
following day, goisg: from Dover to Oalaiz,; 
where. they lingered awhile, there being no 
need of- hurry; then they went of to Paris; 
the ever-gay aad ever wonderful. 

Batmoralone'to great cities aad towns did 
they confine their attention ‘and researches, 
Sometimes they hired a cowpé and drove 
slowly'to some neighbouring viliags, bat most 
freqaently they waiked from: piace to place, 
their luggage following them by raif or wag- 
gon; and the hot sun kissed Alios’s pale 
oheeks‘inéo colour, the beawty of the levely 
land gladdened her eyes:and -her heart; and 
being eful to her father for ail hie léving 
oars, she-stroveto bea gay companion tehim, 
sucesediag: so well that he believed the satin 
of her-sorrow'was less soute, the: memory 
Clement Dane-leas dear, 

Still seeing Batler with: his own’ eyes, not 
throngh Alice's; made keen by love; he wrots 
him she joyfal news of his daaghter's return: 
ing gaissy and health; and-wags glad when 
Batler-replied that; if convenient to him, he 
wonld joia him in Germany, ashe had matters 
of ‘insportancs-to comarunicate to Migs Atm- 
strong, 

The Doctor waedelighted; Here: ware lover 
after hie own heart; one who persdvered in 
bis cuit, despite all hia Isdy's' frowns and 
scoffs, and surely Alice would be reusonabté 
now, 

The girl received the news quite-calnly: 
only her-father she was quister dating 
the mext: few: days, and that she never men- 
tioned Batler's name. ; 

‘*Sheisafraid of ‘the news he brings,” he 
thought ; * poor child! poorchild! Yet it ie 
better she should learn the worst now, and se 
reoover her lost hears, than waste all her life 
over one'who never deserved & kind thovght 
from her,” 

Is-was at Dileberg Arthur Batler joined Whe 
Armstrongs—that quaint old-world town bait 
on the-summit of @ lofty bill, and it: waa-very 
easy to find the place where ¢he Doctor had 
pitched bis-text. 

Bat:Alice wasnot in. The doctor said’shs 
had’ s babit: ot wandering xboat at witl-« 
habit Batler depreested, She wae probably 
down by the river, Katrine would woubifece 
be able to point her ont to-hins, 

Katrine, a raddy-faced, stolid Gorman gir!, 
was nothisg loth, Déwa the street: she 
ttarmoped; everpbody looking aftcr tha big 
Englishman” whose guide she was, and once 
oatside the town walla che pwusedy shating 
her eyes with her-hands, 

Presently she: pointed out a very ‘minute 
figore simoat at: the foot of the hill, and 
telling Basler that was the Fraulein, stolidly 
retarned to her duties, leaving him. to make 
hia way down by a steep-and’ narrow path 
winding:in and ontiamen g ihe bashes. 

And’ at last he reached Alice. Shoe had 
turned from the contemphation<of the bine 
and emiling river, and was waiting ferhinrte 
join: her; having recoguised hie figare and 
bearing froma distance. Greeting him with 
a cold little bow, she said,— 

“My father tells me you have: impsetant 
news for me? I ans sorry you troubled: te 
bring them. It would have been so niach 

to write,’ 

Her unaffected coldness and dieRke of him 
reused a feeling of angerin his heart; and' 10 
himeelf/he eaid,— 

‘You have not spared me, neither ‘will I 
spare you. You shall hear the worst that I 
can tell; as bhantly: as I oan tell it:” 

“T have prosecuted my searoly diligently 
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brought you?” 
“T'do not,” quietly 











fear. 






ground sgain. 
my artival at Oamrbridge. 







wildest dreams, 






knew the greater 
him I learned that 







you to touch,” 






“Go on, I will hear all now.” 
‘It appears she was yery handcome and 







in Saffolk, from whence stte eloped with a 
— friend of his, leaving no trace behind 
er.” 

* Poor Clement! I do not wonder now that 
be was so old and grave for his yesrs,” the 
gitl said, dreamily, forgetfal of her listener. 
He, grasping her handa in his, demanded,— 

“Do you understand what this means for 
bim and for you? Where is the. saint you 
have keen worshipping? What of the man to 
whom you have been insacely faithfat? He 
never had any right to seck you, and he knew 
it, Bloxam, the man.I .met, says his wife 
must have had someterrible hold over ‘him, or 
he would have sought and obtained’a divorce 
which none could have denied ‘him, It remains 
for me to discover what his crime was, and to 
unearth Kate Dane.” 

“ You have come fo me then with your work 
unfinished?” she said, icily. 

“Do you call it unfinished when I bring 
you proofs of Dane's folly, and of his wretched 
union? I want my reward—I demand it!” 

*‘ You shall receive is when your congenial 
task is ended. You must bring me proofs 
that when Mr. Dane did me the honzar to 
ask my hand he was aware that his wife 
etill lived. You. must eonvincs me that 
she is still living. I have not forgotten our 
compact, and you may jadge what faith Lhave 
in my lover, when I am willing to risk even 
marriage with you in token of it—you may 
guess how fuily and firmly I believe in his 
honour.” 

His face was not. good to look upon as he 
dropped her hands, 

‘You are playing with. ms, but you shall 
not win. Is eonquer you yet, and then I 
will make you suffer for the:misery you have 
madé me endure,”’ 

“That I do not doubt—you are not a morol- 
fal man, I am sorry you travelled cofar, with 
£0 little profis 10. yoursell,’” 


* * 


Arthur Batler had retarned to Stillbrook 
quite two months before the Armstrong 
arrived. It waa the eve of Alioe’s swonty-first 
birthday, and all thoughts of festivities on 
the morrow were pué to flight by the letter 
awaiting the Doctor, 

Ts was from an old and valued friend, a 
doctor in one of the poorest ta of London, 
whose health had broken down under. the 
siress of work, and who wrote asking him to 
take charge of his practice whilat he went 
away to recruit. 

‘OF course,” said Doctor Armstrong. “TI 
shall be only too happy to oblige Connold, It 
will seem like being in harness again, But 
the question is, what am I to do with you, 
Alice? Maggie is capable of taking care of 
you im my absence, but.I. don't like the idea 
a 7 parting, it will be our first separa. 
Alice made a gesture of negation. She so 



















































with regard ‘to’ Dans’d-amtecedents since you 
laff home, and, romentberiag- wisat reward nry 
inquiries would bring me, I have geudged 
netther‘labour-norexpense; You do met for a 
moment doubt‘the trutit of the certificate I 





Site was’ very pale, bat she’ gave no sigu of 


“Very well, we will’ not travel over: that 
Iwill stars froorthe time of 
I- went very care. 
fally to work, and was sttccessfal’ beyond my 
I met & nian who had been 
Dane’s intimate friend all those yearsago, and 
ert of his history. From 
Dane’ bad’ matried’ a 
women whose hand it would bé polation for 


Alice gave a sharp ory, them caida; slowly,— 


accomplished, but as evil as‘she' was beantifal ; 
and when Dane got into peouniery ‘troubles 
and was forced*to confess his marrtage tohia 
people, they sent her away ‘to’a remote village 


@readed Butler's: persistent. aisentione during: 


her fither's absence. 
“1 do not wiskt tocbeleft-behind;”’ she said, 
hastily: ‘Maggie and. will go with: you.” 
**T bardly know what to say'to that Con. 


sold lives im aw awfally: poor :part.: O! course | 


he has placed his: house sad demectits .at' my 

sérvice; bat I question:if: you could endare 

life in’ such a looabity; in ‘the very midstof 

suo rough folks as° form’ the mass of his 
emte,”’ 

“‘ Why should “yom have any fear.for me? 
you will bo there to take care of moe, and 
Maggie-is'a whole host in herself." 

So if was ‘deoided,"much: to the Reverend 
Butler’s disguat, that-Alice should accompany 
her°fathér to London; sud a‘few days later 
the journey wasmade, 

The gitl was a little frightened when. fires 
she saw the diemal,; squalid neighbourhood in 
which she had volunteered to spend the next 
three months‘of her-life. Country ‘born and 
bred, she had becn altogether unable, uatil now, 
to’ realise the dizt, the want and imicery in 
which so mauy thousandsa'drag cut a bitter 
existence, 

Butshe was carefal' to bide her'feara from 
her father, an@ gave ‘utterdmos’ to no. com: 
plaint, whem she looked out: from windows 
which gave glimpses only of filthy courte, of 
creatures that scarce ecemed hamanin their 
degradation and ‘poverty, 

The house ‘it 6 lurge though gloemy, 
and it wag not‘long: before Alice grew accus- 
tomed to her‘new home, not long before she 
had contrived t0 imparts a more cheerful 
arpect to the rooms she and her: favher 
— then she' looked’ around» her for 
work. 

The Doctor himself ‘was much interested in 
the grimy patiente who throvged his friend’s 
surgery; they were: a rough Ict; His own 

ice ad lain amongst the gently born and 
nurtured ; bat’ hia cheery ways’ won vopon 
them, and many « littledife- history, many a 
gtievous trouble, did they confide in him. 

He told all these things-to’ his daughter ; 
and as’shs drank’ in his words, her ceusitive 
face wonld flash; her sweet cyes' fll with 
—_ to think what misery this: fair world 

olds. 

“ Father,” she said one day; “I think 
there is work here for mess well as for you, 
Let'me try if I cannotmakes féw liver-a little 
brighter, w littlé happier. I would hike to do 
whatI can: If I went +o these’peor people‘as 
& friend=-—” 

“My dear,” ejacalated the dovter, aghast; 
* the streets are unsafe for you.” 

“TI need not go atone,” the anewered 
quickly. ‘' Maggie shall be my shicld, andto 
the oredit of our poor let it be said that. they 
never insult a sister of mercy or a nurse. 
Why should they wrong me? I will go only 
where you choose, and I wiil wear ‘my sim- 
plest, plainest gowns. You will not refase 
permiasion ? it will make me happy.” 

He was harder to move'than she had ever 
known Him, but in the end be’ yiclded—re- 
Iuotantly it is trae, but still he did yield, and 
that was all Alice asked. 

Maggie was furious, but the girl found 
mreans to pacify her,-and soon “ the young 
lady with the palesweetface and sad eyes,” 
accompanied by her’ somewhat acgressive- 
looking servant were well‘kvown figures in 
the narrow streets ‘and fetid alleys. And at 
all places where sickwess reigned she heard: of 
one who like hereelf was’ always welcome; 
always ready with words of comfort and 
kindly deeds. 

‘*He's.a poor man,” saidone woman, ‘ but 
for all that he ain't ome o' us; he talks like 
gentle folks do miss, and when first he 
canie among us we used to jeer at him, and 
all that, but he never got mad with us. He'd 
nore bat good words to" give back for bad 
’ans, and so’'we’came to‘think there must’ be 
something in him as we couldn’s understand. 
Then we began to like him, and now there 
ain’t a man nor a wottan neither in’ this 
here court wot ‘auld see him put’on.” 











“What is his- name?” Alice asked, 
interested in this hero of humble life, 

‘Jem Smith, miss; though, all on usyeall 
him Gentleman,Jem, He sin'é no better of 
nor we; he works all day down at the dooks, 
and comes home dead. beat. But he's a placky 
one, aud. won'tigive in; so at night be haga 
sohool,. Old Gifford, the broker; lets him have 
& hempty room. He's real mean ia Gifford, 
but: he:can’t stand out against Gentleman 
Jem. Andthen, o’ Sandays, we go to prayers, 
and he speaks.tbatthere beautiful, you cans 
guess Lor! shall I sver forges how good he 
was ‘to: me when my old man was down 0’ 
fever. Alb: the blessed time he shared his 
wages with us; an’ when my Tom got about 
again, amoffered to pay him # bit ata time 
off cur debt, ‘No,' he ‘says, grave an’ quiet- 
like, ‘ you’re got heaps o' little uns, I sin’t 
got no one but mycelf; we'll say no more 
about iti’ That's bim, misa, ail over; and 
nobody ’ald ever known nothin' about. it, 
if Tomand me hadn’s told the traih all over 
the: place.” 

Is waa curious, Alice and the Dootor agresd, 
that although they heard constantly of Gentie- 
mean Jem, they bad never yes chanced to meet 
him. The girl even spoke of thia to the 
womam who had praised him 20 highly. 

“Lor!” she. said, with uplifted hands. 
“there ain't no wonder at that; he’s at 
everybody's beok an’ call when hia works 
done. An’ it's my belie? he don't get sleep 
aud tood enough to keep the scul in a or’nacy 

reon,”’ 
PeThat night; when Alice sat alone with her 
father; she said; though sfally,— , 

hag acme times, pepe, — I om _ 
poor hero, although, it. gently rear e 
must be awfal to him with such surround- 
ingsi) But it must bea. grand thisg to wic 
the love and trast of these poor creatares, a& 
he hag apparently done. I shonld feel it an 
honour to know: him,’' 

‘Iisa mot improbable that you may meet 
yet; I confess myself. I am anxiousto know 
this paragon. I onjy hope he will not dis- 
appoint me,’ and then further speech war 
— by the violent ringing of the surgery 


The Doetor hurried away, and found & 
woman waiting for him, whose painted cheeke 
and tawdry finery told the wretched story of 
her wretched life all too plainly, 

‘‘ You must come with me, Daoior,’’ she 
said, quickly, “ there's a. mate o’ mine lyin’ 
bad in my room:up yonder. I brought her 
home along o’ me the night afore last; an’ 
she's eat nothin’ since, and says she’s a-dyin’. 
Bat. she won't see a parson, 20 I came for 

on,’! 

He took up his bat, It was a common cade, 
bat such: things: went’ straight home to hié 
kindly heart, 

‘*Load the way,” he caid. “ What is it 
you call your friend ?”’ 

* Daring Kate; she ain's got no other 
nameas I knows on. She used to baa great 
singer at a musio ‘all, only she fell ill and 
they turned her off.” , 

Down the narrowest and most squalid 
streets and alleys they went, until at last the 
woman paused at a house dirtier, if possible, 
than its:neighbours. She. turned with an aiz 
of rough spology to her companion. y 

“Mind the stairs, sir; they ain’é none oO’ 
the sufesti Better gi'e me yer hand; it 
powerfal dark, and you might ship,” snd then 
she drew him up to the landing on which sho 
rented & wretched room. P 

A ghastly-looking oreature was lying on & 
mattress ; her black hair, disordered and an- 
bound, fell all about her pinched face, for 
which the glittering dark eyes looked so much 
too large. ‘ 

‘Lam afraid you om very me 5 the Doctor: 
began; but she broke in impatiently, 

“I know! I know! . I don’s need & doctor 
to tell me that. Iam dying, so I vent. for 
you, because I have something to say befoze.I 
go,and I won't have a clergyman Bit 
down, please, and try to listen to me withen’ 
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interruption. I have not much breath to 
spare."’ 

Her voice was unlike those to which he 
was fast becoming familiar, her language and 
pronunciation were correct. 

He looked at-her with profoundest pity. 
What miefortane or sin had brought her to 
this pass? Her voice broke in sharply upon 
his reverie. 

‘IT am a married woman, and, Doctor, I 
want you to promise when I am gone that 
you will try to fiad my husband, and let him 
know when and where I died; he will be glad 
to hear the news, he must have wished my 
Géath so long. And you will send him this 
paper; it is my marriage certificate. I have 
carried it with me wherever I went, You 
may look at it now, if you will.” 

Unfolding the torn and tattered paper, the 
doctor uttered a startled ory. 

“‘Olement Dane! what Olement Dane? 
Are you his wife?’ 

‘* Yes,"" she answered, with a mocking 
emile, “ I have that honour. And so you know 
him! How curiously things come about. 
Where did you know him?” 

** At Bsillbrook ; he was for some years vicar 
“7. h ted d he di 

“ Yes,” she assented, “ an disappeared 
‘mysteriously. I read the accounts in the 
‘papers, and they amused me, They were all 
so very wide of the mark. Now that I find 
you know bim, I shall the more willingly tell 
you my story, trusting to you to use your ut- 
most endeavoar to find him, Clement. I have 
teen a bad and cruel woman; bat even I am 
@ little sorry for the harm I did him. He 
‘Was 80 young and trustfal, I was bold and 
unscrupulous ; but let me begin from the very 
beginning that you may understand, and for 
all that followed our marriage you must not 
blame him. It was my doing—all my doing, 
that I will swear now, and as I am a dying 
woman you will not doubt my trath. It was 
when he was a student at Oambridge we first 
met. He was a ladof nineteen, I a woman 
of twenty-six, handsome (I may say it now), 
and without a conscientious scruple. I was 
his «qaal in birth, but in nothing else. 

‘My father had left mea legacy of debts 
and dishonour, nothing more, and I was com- 
pelled to carn my livelihood as a daily gover- 
ness. I hated the life, and would have done 
anything to change my lot. I thought it pro. 
vidential when Clement fell in love with me, 
and I used all my powers of fascination to 
bring him to my feet. I succeeded only too 
well, and when he proposed marriage, I con- 
sented on condition that the ceremony should 
be strictly private, alleging as my reason for 
this that his father would naturally object to 
me on the score of my poverty and superior 
age. I wae afraid of Mr. Dane's intervention, 
for even then my past would not have borne 
400 close an inspection. I suppose my vices 
were hereditary. 

** Well, we were married, and it was not 
fong before I threw off all semblance of 
affection for my husband, who, growing 
ashamed of my violence and excesses, 
waa only too glad to conceal the fact of our 
union. He had hired a small cottage just 
outeide the town, where I held my diminutive 
court, and I was happiest when my wretched 
a hasband was not amonget my guests, 

spent money lavishly, heedleas of his remon- 
strances or reproaches, and Mr. Dane began 
to write angrily to Clement on the subject of 
hia extravagance, utterly refusing to supple- 
ment hia liveral allowance. Olement was like 
one distracted ; he owed money all over the 
town, and had no means of paying. H's ore- 
ditors were clamoroug and threatened to ac- 
quaint his tator—a certain Mr. Barrett—of 
his shortcomings. In his desperation he 
sought me —me—his evil genius, and I wanted 
money. To make a long story short, I pre. 
vailed on him to commit a forgery on Mr. 
Barrett's name, saying he would never be 
suspected, that he could easily refund the 
money on receipt of his next monthly allow- 
&ROE, 
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** It was dreadfally hard work to conquer his 
scruples, but I succeeded at last, the cheque 
was forged and cadaed, but detection followed 
quickly. Two days after, whilst Clement eat 
with me at the cottage, Mr. Dane and his 
tutor were announced. It appears the latter 
had easily traced the forgery to Clement, and 
had at once telegraphed for his father. He 
was very kind and generous, refasing either to 
prosecute my husband or publish the offender's 
name; but anything more dreadfal than Mr, 
Dane's anger I have never known, and I am 
not a mild woman myself. When Clement 
confessed to his marriage his violence knew no 
bounds. I believe but for Mr. Barrett's pre- 
sence he would have fallen on us both with 
tooth and nail. He swore never to see or 
speak with his son again. The tutor, how- 
ever, pleaded for us, alternately coaxing and 
entreating, until he was ina more reasonable 
frame of mind. 

“ The upshot of it all was that Clement was 
to keep his remaining terms; that his father 
would pay all his debts, but that he should 
have no distraction from study; and to ensure 
this, I was to reside at a remote village in 
Saffolk, and to hold no communication with 
him antil his twenty-first birthday, when we 
could resume our old relationship should we 
80 wish it, 

“I readily consented to these terms, espe- 
cially as I was liberally provided for, and 
my youthful husband's pPesence wearied me 
beyond measure. The cottage was given up, 
and I started at once for my new home. 

“Soon I heard of Clement as a penitent 
and model young man; then that he was 
studying for the Church ; then I lost sight of 

him for a time, and, growing ineufferably 
weary of my monotonous life, jast before the 
term of our probation ended, I ran away. 

“I came to town, quickly securing an 
engagement at a third-rate music-hall, and it 
pleased me to think that by so doing I had 
brought disgrace upon the haughty Dane 
family. 

‘I do not think they ever songhé for tidings 
of me, they were only too glad that I bad 
taken my fate in my own hands. Of course it 
would have been easy for Clement to get a 
separation, but he knew me well enongh to 
guess that at the firstalarm I should make 
public his crime—the crime which was of my 
own instigating—and so he held his peace. 

* The years crept by, and by my own dis- 
sipationa I lost one engagement after another, 
until I found myself without employment 
and without money; then occurred to me a 
diabolical plot. I prevailed upon a friend to 
write my husband news of my death ; to beg 
for fands with which to bary me, and dis- 
charge my little debia. 

‘A fellow artiste had died of a maligaant 
fever; we held the doctor's certificate of death 
—it bore my name. The faneral was, of 
course hurried on, and when Clement himeelf 
arrived upon the scene, he was shown my 
supposed grave, and so believed himself freed 
from the fetters which so long had galled 


him. 

“ With the money he entrusted to my 
friend I contrived to exist until I secured a 
new ——— and, in some way, I kept 
my head above water for a few short years. 

“Then my voice began to fail, and having 
heard that Clement was installed as vicar of 
Btillbrook, I determined to make a personal 
appeal to him, Once in the town, I learned he 
was about to marry & young and pretty girl; 
heard, too, that he was immaculate in every 
relation of life. 

“IT was amased, and I was not inclined to 
be mercifal. I went at once to the Vicarage, 
where my reception was of a most unflattering 
description; my husband atterly refasing to 
receive me into his home, disbelieving all my 
pone of reformation ; and growing angry, 

threatened to acquaint his people with his 
hidden crime, 

‘*In the end he begged time for thovght, 
and we travelled to London together; there he 
left me, and from then until now I have never 
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shinies 


seen him. Bat I beg of you to find him, and 
tell him I was sorry at the last—that never 
any more shall I trouble his peace,” 

“I promise,” said Dr. Armstrong gravely. 
He was unfeignedly shocked by the wretched 
creature's disclosure; he was fall of pity for 
the man he had once condemned in his own 
heart ; a Soar most of all, he pitied 
this poor belouled, begrimed woman, whose 
life might have been so happy and honoured, 
had she willed it. ‘‘ What can I do for you?” 
he asked, ‘“‘anything that oan relieve your 
suffering, or minister to your need?” 

She interrapted him quickly, tears in her 


hollow eyes. 

; there are not many 
like you. No—no, you can no nothing—it will 
all be over soon,” 

‘“*May I send my daughter to you. She 
will be glad to give you help.” 

‘No, no; let no woman but those of my 
own lost condition Icok upon me—let none 
other see me in my Cegradation. Oh, my lost 
chances! My spoiled and wicked life! Heaven 
forgive me. Heaven help him to forget the 
misery I made him bear.’ 

The doctor was silent a moment, then he 
asked,— 

** Will you let me come again?” 

‘Yes; you may come to-morrow if you 
will; you have done me good.” 








OHAPTER Y. 


Decron Armstrong walked home slowly and 
thoughtfally. He was unfeignedly grieved for 
Clement Dane. He being so young when his 
temptation came: he suffered so sorely 
through his fall. Perhaps now, as before, all 
search for him would be vain, and he would 
go down to the grave ignorant of his release, 
all unconscious that Alice loved him atill, and 
was always looking for his return. 

He was a mercifal man, too, and he even 
felt a deep compaseion for that poor lost soul, 
dying in the dirty gerret, with no friend near 
bat a woman more degraded than hersel 
and yet with some remnant of the angel ati 
in her fallen nature. 

Evidently Kate Dane had once been beanti- 
fal, she had education and talents ; and yet 
what had she done with all those goodly gifts? 

The doctor looked so grave when he entered 
the hall that Alice laid her hand affectionately 
upon his arm, 

‘* What is it, dear? You have been to some 
particularly sorrowfal case; tell me all about 
it. How weary you look!” 

And she drew him gently in to their com- 
mon sitting-room. He took her face between 
his hahds with a gesture of infiaite tenderness. 

‘* Little woman ! little woman! all the way 
home I have been thanking Heaven your mar- 
riage never took place, I have been hating 
myself, too, that I was so ready to misjadge 
the man who in all innocence would have 
wronged you.” 

She caught her breath, sharply. 

** You have something to tell me of him,” 
she said, gaspingly ; ‘‘ donot keep me in sus- 
pense. I have suffered so long.” 

* Poor child, poor child ! I wish I brought 
you the news for which you yearn; but I do 
not. I can only tell you the story of hia life, 
the reason of his flight from Stillbrook.” 

And then he related all that Kate Dane had 
disclosed, Alice listening with her face hidden 
on hia breast; but when he had made an end 
of it all, she looked up. 

“Take me to her, she must not die alone; 
he would not wish it.” 

“Bat I hardly think ske would consent to 
see you, and it would be a dreadful ordeal to 

ou.” 
< Do not refase permission. I cannot rest 
satisfied until I have done something for her ; ” 
and, as she always did, she won her way with 
the Dootor. s 

Late at night he took her to Kate Dane's 
dreary lodgings, Alice being well supplied with 
invalid delicacies. 
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She clang to him very closely. The awfal 
lanes were more awfal still at night, and 
Alice was not physically brave; but they 
reached the house at last, and guiding her care- 
fally up the broken stairs, her father brought 
her to the poor attic, 

Kate turned her weary head upon her 
pillow as they stood in the open doorway, and 
seeing that fair young face, so sweet in ita 
purity and its compassion, feebly prayed them 
to gO away. 

“Leave us,’ said Alice to her father, ‘‘ wait 
for me below; I will not keep you long.” Then 
she stole to the bedside. 

‘*T heard you were very ill, and I hoped you 
would like me to come, I have brought you 
some jelly—it will ease the distressing cough, 
and give you new strength. Let me raise you 
—s0! Now—a spoon if you please,” with a 
glance at the other occupant of the garret. 
“You, too, need nourishment,” she added, 
gently. ‘*‘ You must let me be nurse to you 
both a little while, and I will come again if I 
may.” 

The woman who rented the room made no 
response ; she had tarned away with tears in 
her usually hard eyes—you see she had been 
@ stranger to kindness all her life; but Kate 
Dane, snatching one of the little soft hands 
+d breast, held it there whilst she sobbed 
out,— 

‘* Heaven bless you! Heaven bless you! 
athough you make me feel my own 
wickedness more a Child, keep your 
purity and goodness. I—I, alas! have lost 
everything should have prized! If you 
would kiss me—if I only dared hope you 
would show me such kindness——.”’ 

Without a word Alice bent over that dying 
face, laying her lips to that clammy brow, 
whilst her tears fell fast. 

“You are really sorry for me,” Kate gasped, 
*‘ althougt I don’t know why you should be! 
I have never seen you before; and I have been 
& cruel woman!” 

“ Hash ! hush! do not distress yourself; 
try to think of what is before you, and to 
hope." 

. © © * 


When the Doctor returned for his daughter 
she had bat just risen from her knees. Her 
face was very pale, and her eyes were red with 
wi 


7 
“Tam ready, dear,” she eaid, then tarned 
to speak a last word to the dying woman. 

‘*Come again,” she faintly articulated, as 
she clung to her parting hand, and seeing that 
Alice waa utterly worn out, Dr, Armstrong 
anewered for her. 

‘* She shall come so soon as she is rested ; 
and I will call quite early in the morning.” 

“If you please,” Kate answered, feebly, 
‘‘ you have been very good to me," 

Bat on the morrow Kate Dane was dead, 

“She went off quite psacefal-like,” her 
companion said; ‘‘and now, poor dear, she’il 
be buried by the parish—she as was a lady 
born, as she told me times and agin.” 

‘*T will attend to her funeral,” he answered, 
‘fyou need not trouble the parish. I will 
send up an undertaker at once, and will call 
round to morrow to see that all things are 
ordered decently." 

The morrow was Sanday, and after a 
wearisome day, for fever was rife in those 
crowded thoroughfares, he made his way 
towards Biogham’s Court. 

He had to pass ‘'Gifford’s room" as he 
went, and, hardly knowing why he did so, he 
paused outside to listen. A number of people 
were singing. Their voices were uncultured, 
they had no idea of time, some of them could 
scarcely sing a tune correctly, and yet they 
all joined with strong yearning in the words 
of ‘‘ Jerusalem my happy home,” 

The doctor entered ; his curiosity to see and 
hear Gentleman Jem was about to be grati- 
fied. Securing a very remote seat, he looked 
— the far end of the room, and could 

cely repress a cry, as his eyes rested upon 
the solitary figure there, . a 
It was that of a man poorly dressed, but 
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whose face bore unmistakeble signs of birth 
and breeding. He was worn and aged, his 
ebecks sunken, his eyes hollow, his hair pre- 
maturely grey; but he was still Clement 
Dane, The doctor had found his man. 

The hymn ended, the people sat down in 
orderly fashion. No one noticed the stranger; 
all eyes were turned upon the preacher, who 
had advanced a little to the front. 

Few were his words, and simple ; but they 
were eloquent, they spoke from his heart to 
theirs, Never in his happier days had he 
preached as now he did. 

He used few gestures, his voice was low 
though distinct, and some of these poor souls 
sat listening with bated breath and tears 
streaming down their grimy faces. 

Bat suddenly the flood of eloquence was 
arrested ; the preacher's eyes rested a moment 
upon the doctor. He reeled, uttered a low 
cry, flang out hie arms with a gesture of 
mingled shame and pain, and sank huddled 
upon a chair, 

In a moment there was confusion, but Dr. 
Armatrong rose to the occasion, 

‘There is no need for alarm, You know 
me! Iam a friend of Gentleman Jem's, and 
I bring him good news, Leave me with him 
if you please |” 

They filed out in orderly fashion, and when 
the last of them had disappeared, Armstrong, 
closing the door, went up to that shaddering, 
poorly-olad figure, and, laying his hands upon 
Clement's shoulders, said,— 

‘Look up, old boy. I come in all friend- 
ship to you. I know all the trath, all the 
follies and sins of your youth, and I pity your 
sofferings with all my heart. Dane, I bring 
you good news, Heaven forgive me that I 
rejoice in another’s death; but your wife is 
gone! Youare free! Don’t you understand ? 
je ——— and only Alice and I know your 

ry !’ 

Then all the courage and control of those 
long, long months gave way, and with hia 
head bent low, Clement Dane burst into wild 
sobs and tears. 

Bat when he could look up, when he dared 
clasp the kindly hand outstretched to him, all 
the weariness and grief had left his haggard 
face, and he was a changed man. 

The Doctor conveyed him at once to his own 
residence, and then went away to prepare 
Alice for their meeting. 

When she came, when she saw him stand- 
ing there, habited so poorly, his hands all 
roaghened by toil, his face 80 worn and aged, 
she gave 4 little ory, and made ag though she 
would take refage in his arma all the better 
to comfort him. Then suddenly she paused, 
her face flashed deeply, The memory of the 
dead and erring wife stood between them. 

** Clement,” she said, in a voice all shaken 
with emotion, ‘‘you have no need to hide 
from us now. All the past is made plain to 
us, and if ever there was anything to forgive, 
it was forgiven long ago fully and freely. 
thought my heart would have broken when 
the orael months wore by bringing me no 
news of you. My days and nights were 
terrible with the fear that, driven mad by 
your cruel lot, you had found refage in a 
suicide’s death, I felt I could bear anything 
rather than that. And now for my sake, 
beoauge I have held loyally to you in all and 
through all, I want you to promise that with 
all your hears you will try to forgive the 
wrongs your wife did you. She was very 
penitent at the last; and just because she was 
your wife, avd once you loved her dearly, you 
will not refase to see her. I think she would 
have wished it.’’ 

“ You are an angel!’ he said, uncertainly. 
‘‘No other woman would act or :psak as you 
have done, Let all be as you desire. I never 
fels my own unworthiness so much as now 
when your white life stands out in such con- 
trast to my own so defiled and degraded, 
when your sweet charity teaches me how 
much I have lacked this greatest of virtues." 

She would let him say no more, Perhaps, 
#00, she was afraid to trast her voice, and 
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beating of her own heart all but choked her. 
She went hurriedly away to fiad Maggie. 
That worthy soul was busy concocting 
tartleta of a peculiar kind whioh the Doctor 
loved and patronised. 

Mercy!” she cried, ag Alice entered, 
white and excited, ‘‘ what’s up?” 

‘* Maggie! Maggie! he has come at last— 
Mr. Dane! Go to him. He will be glad to see 
you!” 

Down went Maggie's rolling pin. off went 
her huge apron, as orying, ‘‘Now Heaven be 
praised !'’ she rushed from the room into her 
late master’s presence. 

Poor old Maggie, she had no scruples about 
the matter at all. Honestly and openly she 
threw her floury arma about Olement's neck, 
laughing and orying together, declaring she 
was quite content to die now that he had 
returned, and good days were coming for him 
and Miss Alice once again. 

And to this man of sorrowa her honest joy 
and affection were pleasant things. Bat ‘he 
had walked so long in the shade that he was 
dazzled awhile by the bright sunshine of 
happiness, and in these firat hours of restora- 
tion to all he prized had very little to say on 
any subject, and could only dumbly thank 
Heaven for the great blessing which had come 
to him when hope itself was dead. 

On the morrow he went with Dootor Arm- 
strong to see his unhappy wife's remains. 
All s of dissipation and ein had passed 
from the waxen face; the long lashes rested 
on the cold cheeks, veiling the eyes, whose fire 
death only could quench; round the beantifal 
mouth—oh! so much more given to evil words 
and ribald jests than to sweet, womanly 
speech—was @ calmness foreign to anything 
he had ever seen or known to Kate. ‘‘ Death 
had lefé on her only the beaatifal.” 

Left alone with this woman who had been 
his evil genius and his curee so long, he knelt 
down and rey with a very hamble hears 
indeed ; and as he prayed, all resentment he 


might have nursed of her, all scorn and hatred 


from his heart, so that when he rose 
again he could say truly and earnestly as he 
leaned over her,— 

‘I forgive you! oh, you poor soul! I for- 
give you. Kate, can you hear me?” and he 
gently touched her hand, ‘‘ Does it comfort 
you, I wonder, in another world to know that 
I no longer hate you? I hope so! I hope so!” 

Then reverently covering the dead face he 
went downstairs into the noisome cours, and 
retarned for the last time to his own poor 
lodgings. 

And when they buried Kate Dane, the only 
one who stood by her humble grave in capa- 
city of mourner was the husband whose life 
she had so long made a barden, and who 
because of her sin must seek a home far away 
from his native land, 

The Armatrongs did not return to Still- 
brook. It came as a terrible shock to Butler 
when a letter from the Doctor informed him 
he had sold his house, and was about to 
emigrate to Australia together with his 
daughter and Maggie; Olement Dane, of 
course, accompanying them. He did not 
reply, He stated in ‘‘ confidence” to some 
dozen ladies that his feelings were simply too 
much outraged to permit him to do so, 

. * . 


There was one last address in Gifford's 
room, and almost all of the people had 
gathered to hear ‘‘Gentleman Jem's”’ last 
words; and never would he or Alicea forget 
the closing scene of their lives in England, 
the words of love and regret which broke 
from those who felt that they were losing 
their chieftest and dearest friends. 

One of the weeping women there had good 
reason #0 remember them with blessings all 
her days; and that was Kate's poor, degraded 
friend, who found herself snatched from vice 
and misery, her fature cared for, her past 
buried as though it had never been, 

The Reverend Batler heard later that the 
little party had sailed, then he loat all sight 
ana knowledge of them. He would have been 
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fanious conld he have learned the sequel of 
the story: Twelve months, alser hia wife's 
death Clement went to Alias. 

“Dear,” be gaid, “you know my, story. 
Aro you still content to marry. me?" 

“More than content,” she snawered, 
gravely. ‘I love you with ‘my, whole. heart, 
and is ia ray desize-t¢ minister! tc your heppi- 
ness," 
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Andiwhataben? Well, of conzse, they were 
married, a!l the people belonging +0 Clement's 
pastorate vieiog, with each osher to make the 
Ceremony a giad one; and the good Deoior 
declared that alséhowgh this auspicious day 
was the gladdest-of his) life, he yet hoped to 
see others more gjad, and then ‘he. laughed 
until his eyes ram over with tears. Perhaps 
the laughter was intended to hide hia deaper 
emotions ; bat Alice, with her arms. about her 
husband's neck, whispered, reverently,— 

“ Heavem teash me how to recompense you 








for ths past; Heaven keep-us always loyal, 
always true,’ 
[THE END.] 
PACETLA. 


TxrvrmTip Pukesaser (i0 dog-fancier’s 
bratal son) : “ Sechers, young man; what the 
deuce did your father mean by telling ms that 
ball-dog would soon becomes attached to me? 
Look at me now.” ‘Boy: “ Well, to look at 
yer clothes f should ssy father hadn’t lied.” 

A FA. woman. entered a crowded car, and 
seizing @ strap, stood an a genileman’s toes. 
Az soon as he could extricate himself he arose 
and offered her his seat. ‘' You are very kind, 
sir,’”’ she replied. ‘‘Not at.all, madam, ” he 
replied, ‘‘it'a not kindneas— it's self.defence.’’ 

‘Do. not. dose. yourself with patent medi- 
cines, my eon,” said cld Fogleby; “ iss nothing 
more nor less than suicide.” ‘' Bat,” asked 
the young man, ‘‘ sup my physician re- 
commends patent medicine?” ‘‘ In.that case,” 
said Fogleby,.“' it is murdex, bat the crime is 
not laid at your dooz.” 

Patest: “ Pat, there's a hole inthe roof of 
the church, and I am trying to collectenosgh 
money to repair it. Come, now, whatwill you 
contribute?” Pat: “Me sevvices, sor.” 
“Whats do you mean, Pat? You're no 
carpenter.” ‘No; bat if it rains next Soon- 
day, o'ill sit over the hole.” 

Cxraarxs: “ COandour is a plagued, unoivil, 
shabby sort of virtue. I asked my brother to 
be perfectly candid with me this morning, and 
he ssid+~—'' May: ‘' What did he say?”’ 
“Said I was a fool’ “And what did you 
reply?" ‘' That I naver saw the family like. 
ness so strong before,” 

Sap Evep Composttorn: “ Wot gentleman 
can spare mea few q10ies?" Foreman: “See 
here, Slag 13, that’s the sixth time you asked 
for quotes in five minutes. Whatoher setting 
anyway?” . Stag 13: " Well the ruleg of the 
paper cays quote all slang, and I've got a take 
of the baseball editor’s copy.” 

Guest (a6 the party): ‘' Did you notice that 
Me. Smalls collar and cuffa were shockingly 
untidy, his necktie out of shape, and the 
back of hia coat all covercd with lint and 
ravellings?’' Ditto: Yes. By the way, 
who was the lady that corrected him so 
sharply when he made that little mistake in 
hie Greek quotation?’ ‘That wags his 
wife.” 

TracHer (psinting to caricature of himeelf 
on biackbuard): ‘' Hollesback, you are the 
best of my pupils. Say, who drew that horrid 
face on the board? '’ Scholar: ‘ Please, siz, 
my sense of hononr forbids. my acting the 
part of an informer, unleas you assare the 
perpetrator of immunity from panishmens.” 
‘An! for your sake we will let. it paca, this 
io Now, who was i?" “I did if my. 
acif,”’ 


Srrancen: “ Here.ia ia hidtle. poem waioh: I 
subdnriated to. a mamber of my. nearest and 
dearest.friend:, aud they alleaid is wae worth 
priating.”’ Edisor (who has friends himeel/): 
‘Tam delighted to get is, cir, A thing which 
® man’s boson friends: fail. to, oniticise .mnst 
be about. perfens.’’ 

A Garvan nobleman while visiting Hagland 
was invited to join ina fox-hans, He sosepted, 
and met with. slight accident, which he thus 
deseribed: “ F mount upon dehorse, he gatiop 
away very vell. Woearrive at, what-you'call? 
Oh,a fence. De horse’ go up; and: den,: and 
den I do not:remain.” 

“My dear little wife!’ cried the horrified 
young husband, “you don’t mean to tell me 
that you went’and spent the whole'of your 
allowance ‘as ones on that diamond pin?” 
“Well; ’orsure; Fred,” ssbbed the wife, 
“when you gave me the purse you told 
me there was my pin’ money.”’ 

Examiner ; ‘*T ant surprised that you all 
have made mistakes in answering the ques- 
tion, where was Msgaa Charta signed? Think 
is over. Cannoonetellme?" Little boy (at 
bottom of class): ‘*I aan, sir,” Examiner: 
“Well?” Little boy: “ At the battom of this 
page.” 

He was profoundly interested: im writing 
& letier. ‘ Weren's you up to. see your girl 
last night ?'' gsked the man next to him. 
Yes, I'm writing to, her father now.” 
‘That's so? Asking him for. her?” ‘ No. 
Asking him for my overcoat and hat he didn't 
give me time to. get as I went out.” 

Fewsiwe Ruivatry.—Little Dot: ‘ Ma; 
may 1 take the baby out in my doll’s: prami?”’ 
Mamma: ‘“ Why, what for?” Little: Dot: 
“ Basie Siuckup haga new dol ’at shuts: its 
eyes. an’ cries ‘Wah, wah!’ I'm doin’ to 
betend the bahy ie % doll and let her hear him 
yell, Then I dess she'll stop puttin’ on \airs,” 

“Don't you,” said the earnest young 
woman, ‘‘ sometimes have thoughts that are 
beyond your powers of expression?" " Ya’ag; 
I fwequently have tho — that ahe verwy 
hab'd to expwess; and tho worst of itia that 
when I get them exspessed I cawn't help 
— why I went to all that twou- 

e,' 

‘*Hene's @ letter from poor Carrie. She 
and. her husband both want a divorce and 
neither can get it.” ‘What's the matter?” 
“He, unknown to her, was’ abont to elope 
with the governess, jast as ste, unknown to 
hinz, was about to elope with his secretary ; 
they’ met in the dark and eloped with each 
other.” 

Dopz (at tha railway restaurant): 
“Waitaw, got any green peas?” Waiter: 
“Yea, sir; have same?” ‘Yaas; bwing 


thwee.” “Anything else,sir?” ‘Yes; a 
stwawbewy cut ia thin stices.” ‘' All right, 
boss; anything elke?" ‘Ah, gwacions! 


— ao. you take. me foh; a perfect hog, 
e ” 


‘* Never fear, my dear,” remarked a wife-to 
her impecanious husband, ‘‘never fear; I 
still loves you.” “I know that,” he replied; 
‘* bat that doesn't help mattera muoh.” “ Ili 
trust you always," sheexolaimed, ‘ Yes, my 
dear,’ he replied, with a sigh that came from 
bis heart, ‘‘ thiais.very fine, but unfortunately 
you are not the grocer.” 

‘* My darling,” she: murmured, “ you know 
that I love you, Is this not enough for the 
present? Be eure that I wilb set aday for 
our wedding as soon as it is possible.” 
“ That's all right, Miranda,” doggedly replied 
the young man, ‘bat I hope you will re- 
Member that I’ve got to ba masried in this 
Gresesuit, and it won't last for ever;”’ 

‘ Tumre,” he said, fondly, “jast to show 
you how mach I thought.ef you, I tock yous 
picture with my new instantaneous camers, 
Here itis.” *' Do you: think it:looks like 
ms?’ shodinqnuiced, almoat teextoly. “ Why 
—er-—yen, of acurse,”’ ‘‘ Then aihisover, I 
; Cammoes Be yours. Is must be my money and 
| mot mayeelf that you: aeck,”’ ' 





‘| Waat do you say-to alady, whem you arc 
ai & ball?’ asked a young gentleman who 


went toa ball for the first: time. ‘Talk te 
her about her beauty,’ replied the friend who 
had been there befere. ‘ Bat suppose she 
hasn’t gohany?”’ ‘ Then taik to her about 
the ugliness: of the other women who are. pre- 


sent.” 

Cuarrre (taintly): “ Dootal, myaw-head 
feels: avai! Does grip eval go to the 
brain?” Doctor: ‘‘ Sometimes.” Chappie: 
“ I. bave pains rushin’ aroand all ovah, in me 
arms, and hands; andfees, and everywhere,’’ 
Doctor: ‘‘ That’s grip.”” Chappie: “Whav's 
ittrying to do, dootats?" Doctor: ‘Trying 
to find your brain, I guess” Ba) 

“Doctor, my som William is not well, He 
has not got any appetite, and’ he complsins of 
headache and genetal debility.” “My dear 
madame, the best ting fe to try a simple 
household remedy.” ‘What honrehold 
remedy do you suggest, doeter?” ‘ Daprive 
him of hie latch.key, so he will’ be obliged’ to 
stay at home afier dark.” 

Gatnant Cowsoy (after a soul-wearying per- 
formance by pretty Hostess): ‘' Er—what was 
thas you jast played?" Miss Seventy Ay 
“*Imprompta No. 976,’ by Poundowhis 
Did you like it?” Gallant Cowboy (vith an 
efforr): “Ob, yes, yes, every note of if, as 
you play it—yes, indeed. I was entranoed by 
your—er—your lovely touch, yon Know. 
Batit Tever catch that composer I'll shoot 
him.”’ 

A Lavy had ia her employ an excellent girl 
who had one fants. Her face was always ina 
smudge, Mrs, —— tried to tell her to wash 
her face without offending, her, and at lastre- 
sorted to. sirategy. ‘‘ Do you know, Bridgei,”’ 
she remarked, in a confidential manner, “ it 
ia said that-if you wash the face every dey ic 
hos soapy water it will make you, beantifal.”’ 
‘Will it now?” answered the wily Beidget 
“ Bare it’s a wonder you nivver tried it: yoar- 
self, ma'am,” 

Has Nawe.—Bzown isa fellow who loves 
to push himself forward oa all occasions, 
Not long ago he engaged a stranger in’ conver- 
sation in.a® hotel lobby, and after a few 
minuies. he remarked: ‘ Exoucse: me, but 
your name,.please?’’ ‘‘ Brown,’ replied the 
stranger, gtaciously. ‘‘Ah, mine is. Brown 
algo,'’’ he chi with a pleased simile. 
The stzanger’a {ace wads imperturbable, 
“ Pieased to. meeh you, Mr. Also,” heisaid, 
very quietly, and Brown was flabbergasted. 

“Ty your mother had twenty yards of stuf 
and made a dress requiring bat eighteen 
yards, how much would she have'left?” asked 
the teacher. ‘Mamma can’timake her own 
dresses. She has tried often, and they are 
always either tos———" ‘ Sappose,” inter- 
rupted the teacher, ‘she sentisto a dress. 
maker, how much would the dresantaker‘send 
back?” ‘* Depends on which dressmaker she 
sent isto, Some wouldn't sead back any,” 
seid the little girl, ‘* Sappose she sent if to 
an honest one ?'' said the teacher impatiently. 
“Some of the honestest ones cut things tc 
waste, so that there ie never anything left, no 
matter how much you eend ’em,” 

Ye Unreasonaste Matz Birev.—Hosband 
(compelled to writea hurried busines letter at 
home): ‘* Where in ortation is the ink?” 
Wife: ‘‘In the front left-band corner of my 
work-basket. Thai's om the corner of the 
dressing-table in the: north-room upstaize.” 
“* Where's the paper?” “I am just ons, bat 
I believe the gitl bas some. I'll cee.” 
‘+ Where are the-pens?” “ Somebody stepped 
on the pen last week and I forgot to get 
another, but I'll send over to Mrs. Make+ 
shiit'’s and see if she hasone, She isalways 
a borrowing mine."”’ “Hah! Any one might 
think no one in: this beuse ever wrote & 
leteer.”” * Nonsouse! Thére ien’t a more 
voluminous correspondent anywhere than I 
am, You men can never wais s minute for 
anythiog, 1’ warrant.after I’ve: half killed 
myself getting all she things: together you 





| Won's writes dezen liner.” 
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mes 
SOCIETY. 


Tae Empress of Germany is # champion 
knitter, arid uses ‘big wooden needles for most 
of the work.ske does, 


Aw, the Presidents of the United States 
have been marrisd® men (Cleveland marrying 
while Presiden‘), except Buchanan. 

fire Wiir1am Hanrcovrt’s eyesight'is now in 
pO unsatisfactory a condition that the gravest 
apprehensions ars entertained by his friends. 


Tre Lord Mayor is only the fourth Welsh- 
man to whom the civic chair im London has 
been filled during the seven hundréd yeats of 
the Corporation's exisfence, 

Tanao, ruses; tan, and blue of ‘alf shades, 
dark, light, and’ intertmediate; sre’ the 
favourite coming colours amongst Parisian 
modiatés, 

Toe wonen of Poland will all wear 
black during the’ prestnt year, in order to 
commemorate the centenary of the loss of 
Poland's ‘indepandence-as # nation. 

Tur Archduke Joseph of Austria has set an 
excalentexmmpte in building sixty cottagerfor 
a colony of gypsies, and has had them taught: 
egticuiturs and the trader. 

Prorgsson Biscxis tells of a singular saper- 
Stition existing in England, which insists 
that if the youngest d@anghter of a family 
matries firat her sieters miust dance at the 
wedding without shces, sg as to ineure hus. 
banda for themselves, 

Panis bas “salonniers” who make’ a’ pro- 
fession of tying géntienien’s cravate. An. 
expert attist id this line cam earn forty franos 
an evening. If he ties '‘four‘in-hands” he’ 
deeervea his forty franes., 

Tse Queso will probably give the White: 
Lodge, in Richmond Park, to the Duchess of 
Teck by a warrant, which would make: the: 
placeher property for life; whereas: it is now 
merely “lent” to her. The Qaeen has 
granted #0 Primcess Victotia the ‘style of: 
“ Serene Highness.” 

Tuxnz is ® ramour that the. parting and 
combed-backed lecks will be eeen: about ones 
mere, not as & sign of servitude, of hospital. 
nursing, of Quaakericm, of renourcivg ‘the 
world, and of getteral goodness, bat aa a Dadge: 
of social distinction. 

Princess Maup or Warts bas been in: 
deticate health for some time past; bad it is 
hoped that she will be nrich benefited by her’ 
stay on the Riviera. Princess Mand will 
probably go to some: bracing plate in 
Switzerland or the Tyrol early in she sam. 
mer, and in August shé ig $6 take the baths 
at Vichy: 

A vact of interest to worsen is the action! 
of the Pretnier of New Zsdland, who recently 
eubmitted a proposition to the House of 
Representative: shat » new upper: chamber be 
allowed to replaces ths old one, and that it 
consist entizely of women. 

Tenn is one thing for which we have preat 
reason to be thankful, and that is, that seme 
women have the good sense to shorten the 
length of their watste; whether in’ the interest: 
r “ene OF converi¢nte if really matters 

ittle, 

Tus eldest daughter of the Dake and 
Dachess of Edinburgh will be presented at 
the ficst Drawing Room of the year. Peincees 
Maria is a tal! girl of seventeen, and is cer- 
‘ainly the preveiest of the Roysl Family, 
Her sisters are also pretty girls, and the shird, 
Princesa Alexandra, is ths one who most 
regoribies her mosher, the other two taking 
rathez atter their father, 

Tr is gaid that two poor Parisian women, wha 
eara a livelihood by making artificial flowers, 
have hit on ® process of dyeing natural flowers 
in brilliant hues. Pablic attention was called 
*o the matter Sy ficcista who received in a lot 
of flowers coxa sweet williamg of a bright 
green colour, 


STATISTICS. 


Tomators were not-cultivated 100 years ago. 


An sore of grass newly mown weighs 
nearly two and half tona. 

Ix the human ockeleton at the time of 
maturity there are 165 bones, 

A waTurAtist calculates that 100,000:rabbiés 
are born in Australia daily. 

Tar a hagreveated many wonders, 
among others that the common caterpillar has 
4000 muscles in his body; that the drone 
bee’s. eyes. echitain 1300 mirrors; and thas 
the large: prominent eyes of the brilliant 
dragon-flies are each’ furnished with 28 000 
polished lenges, 





GEMB. 


AL imposture weakens confidence and 
chilis benevolence, 

TIxypotence js the most laborious and 
unhealtbfal of cocupations. 

Concert is*the most imcurable disease that 
is known to the human sonal. 

Harry the man:who early learns the wide 
chasm that lies between bis wishes and his 
powers. 

We must have kings, ‘we must have nobles; 
nature is always providirg such im every 
society ; only let us bave the. real instead of 
the titular. In every eosiéty some are born 
to role and some to advise. The chief is the 
chief all the world over, only not his cap and 
plume. Is is only thiadislike of the pretender 
which makes men sometimes’ unjast to the 
true and finished man. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Hints.—If your aver is too het you can cool 
it by putting in a dish of water. If is is too 
hot on the top, lift the lids -whioh' are. over ths 
oven. 

Brearrast Conn Osun —BSift one cup of 
flour, one coup ‘of Indian meal,,one and one- 
half teaspoonfals of creanr tartar, and one tea- 
epoonfal of soda and a little salt together. 


Beat oneegg, add ene cup of sugar, then. pour’ 


tho wet ingredients in the dry ; beat well, and 
bake, 


Baxep Arriz Poppixa.—The yolks of four 


egas, six large pippins, grated, three table- 


spoonfuls of butter, one half coup of sugar, the’ 


juice and half the’peel of one lemon, Beat the 

and butter toa cream, stir in. the yolk 
and lemon with the‘grated apples. Pour in a 
deep pudding. dish to beke, ip the whites 
andaddthem last. Grate a litte nutmeg over 
the top. Hatcold with cream. 

Errcorman Porr.—Ont elices of “ strenk ” 
eals pork; let them stand all night in exough 
water, sweetened with treacle, to cover them, 
and sprinkled on top with black pepper and 
powdered asge, Next morning out thin and 
fine ® tablespoonfal of onion, and fry it toa 
golden brown in a teaspoonful of batter ; then 
dip the slices of pork in flour or rasped 
crumbs, so that both sides will be thickly 
coated, and fry to a light brown. 

To make rook cake, take three.quarters of 
& pound of sweet almonds, blanched and ous 
into small picoes, one ponnd of pulverized 
sugar, aud the whites of fiveeggs. Beat the 
whites until very dry, then add the sugar very 
gradually, ® teaspoonfal at a time; when 
done, stir in the almonds, place the mixéure 





on white paper with a teaspoon, making them 
of # conical shape; put the paper’on tins’ and 
hake in a cool over zntil they oan be removed 
from the psper withozt breaking. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ponce rain is-being made irom sabestos. 

Sripens. are seven times esronger in pro- 
portion than lions. 

Contsany to the general iatpression, ihe: lore 
of life in artic exploration is not large, 

Ir ig said that Siber’a, when opened up by 
the railway now building, will bo one of the 
garden distritte of the world. 

Tr was not until the eleventh century that 
leather uppers were made for shoss. The 
wooden sole was still in use at that time, 

There are 800 public baths in the oity of 
Tokio, Japan, where natives are washed ab 2 
temperature of 160 degrees at the price of one 
halfpenny. 

GrnMan parents sometimes change the name 
of their baby if it is i; and the Japanese aro 
said to change the names cf their children four 
times, 

Tar finest opals in the world are found in 
Australia, those found in Mexico being of an 
inferior quality. The most perfect emeralds 
heretofore. have come from Brazil and 
Siberia, 

Tue lightest metal known isilthiam. Ite 
specific gravity is only about bell that of 
water, And of course it floats, It has little 
use'in the mechanic arts, its chief employment 
being ag & medicine. 

Parger quilts are coming into general use 
smong the poorer olasees abroad. They are 
made of sheets of white paper sawed together, 
and perforated all over at a distance of an inch 
or two apart. 

Tue early narociasi and daffodils that one 
sees in- Covent Garden Maxket do nos all.come 
from the South of France, ‘Tons cf them are 
cut from the tidy little gardens of the Stilly 
Islands. 

Parents cannot name their children jast 
what shey please in Germany. By Imperial 
order, Government faunotionarics ars forbidden 
henceforth to register any infant in » Christian 
name bearing the alightest relation to politicz. 

Tar oldest diary in the world, seccrding tc 
& Japanese paper, is that of the Hczaka 
faraily, landed proprietors in the province of 
Kosohin, The disry has been sonscientionsly 
kept by the various heads of tke family for. 
more than three centuries, 

EuaLL singing birds live from cight tc 
cighteem years, Ravens have lived for almost 
one hundred years in osptivity, and parrots 
longer than that, Fowls live ten to twenty 
years (and are then sold as spring chickexe 
to young housekeeper®). The wild goose liver 
upwards of one hundred years, and swans are 
2aid to have attained theage of three hundred, 

Tr is not safe to eat many peach kernels; on 
account of the large percentage whioh they 
ecn‘ain of that most deadly of poisons, 
praseic acid, Almonds also contain orassic- 
acid, bat the good kinds have been cultivated 
#0 a8 to make the percentage of the poiean as 
smallas possible, and their chells as thin as 
msy be. 

Curran money is of very fitile intrineic 
valae just now. It is simply small tage of 
pasteboard. The maker of each tag writer on 
it the sam for which he is willing to redeem 
it, and uses it as cash. It parses from hand 


to hand as money,and in time comes back tc 


the original producer, whose duty it is to 
promptly redeem id, 

A most extraordinary guard tekes up ite 
quarters ingide the Bank of England every 
evening at seven o’olock all the year round, 
remaining shere- until seven o'olock the mext 
morning. Iv ig en cfficer's guard, and consists 
ofa drommer, two sergeants, and thirty men, 
all well armed. Eaoh man reocives a shilling 
from the bank authorities immediatsly upon 
hie agviveal, a sergeant’s share being two 
shillings, The cffiicer is allowed a supper and 
two or three botiles of wine, and iz permitted 





to invite a friend if he sees fit to do go, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. wd Tukty ih Rasta act bgt wo er sit East Toate tne nS 


L. T. H.—The year 1896 will be leap-year. 

‘Vrouzr awp Deita.—We should think it would be the 
gen’ ‘s province. 

Graecarp.—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain first entered 
Parliament in 1876. 

Bear.—All timber, growing or otherwis, belongs to 
the landlord. 

SaaKsPearE oe, Avon is a market town; 
it has 11,788 inhabitan 

ATreLers —The average weight of an Association 
football fs from 1302. to 1522, 

Locriuz.—One sister is not in law bound to assist the 
other fn any way. 

Icworayce.—A "' bird's-eye view” implies a view of a 
place es seen from above. 

A. W.—A sentence at assize runs from the date on 
which the commission opens. 

Casan.—The army of Italy on a war fcoting is 
nominally 2,448,000, that of Russfa fs 2,151,000. 

SzLr-epvucatTsp.—You may learn to read French with- 
out a teacher, bat not to speak it. 

Awxtovs —The quickest time of a cablegram, Liver- 
pool to New York, is one minute and thirty seconds, 

Dotty.—Oa the North American Continent, as here, 
Bpring is the great cleansing and painting season. 

Parn.—An apprentices cannot give notice; he is bound 
to serve until the end of the specified ed time.” 

Lucrvs.—The reward for reporting deserters was 
withdrawn several years ago, probably six or seven. 

Exciss.—We should think the mere fact would not 
dfequalify you, but oe — obtain the information 
were the examination is 

G. P. ¥.—You can’t aan aeniale The law says you 
got a new uniform. You must serve four years it 
lasts, or pay. 

Ancumentative.— Solder” is properly pronounced 
with the ‘‘o” short as in “doll.” The word is some- 
¢imes given as ‘‘soder.” 

Apaurriwa Reapen.—It would take about sn hour to 
p72 F - et oo 
time to epare. 

roe —No: an affiliation order is a personal order, 
and ceases with the death of the person on whom it was 
made. 


Jacx Tarn —The Government have never cffered the 
Pope either Malta or a because he has not asked 


for either at any 
Trovs.r.—Ha of the child the mother 


should not give vie without the order of a competent 
tribunal, 


Ow x a Frx.—A debtor Is not | my to prison unless 
~~ y and refuses to obey the judgment of the 
ering him to pay. 

oe Moruzr.—If a teacher punishes children 

at to cause Injury which lasts beyond school 
Sous he may be charged with assault. 

8. P.—You must not use the Royal Arms without 
spectal permission, nor any coat of arms without paying 
for a teense. 

Us Erraxcrn.—Before practising as a physician or 
surgeon in ene oS - ee must obtain a license 
from the medical examining authorities. 

G@reack.—lIf the dress was given to her unconditionally 
the servant is under noobligation to return it on leaving 
the situation. 

Grecor.—The Bank of England must ultimately 
benefit by the destruction of a note which can never be 
presented to them for payment. 

T. B.—The lines beginuing, "So the struck eagle, 

npon the plain,” are from Byrcn’s English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, Mine 826, 

A. 0.—There are 27 solid or cubic feet in a cubic yard. 
A block of coal measuring 100 yards long, 23 yards wide, 
and 10 yards thick, would contain 23,000 cubic yards. 

G H. A—Glass is not porous. Bottles buried for 
hundreds of yeara are disinterred with their liquid 
contents absolutely undiminished or changed in any 
way. 

DonatD.— Donald is a very old Celtic name, borne 
payee by ason cof the celebrated Somerled King of 

the Isles ; hence the clan MacDonald, the oldest among 
the claus. 

Jourer.—The B.A. hood of the London > is 
brown silk or stuff edged on the inside with russet- 
brown silk. The M.A. of Oxford is black silk lined 
with red silk. 

Cowstant RerapeR.—Unfortunately we cannot help 
you, as we are not aware of a good book on acrated 
water making. Fall instructions for the process are 
usually supplied with the machines necessary in it. 

Cuanire.—We cannot possibly tell whether you 
indentures are legal or otherwise, as we have not y m4 
before us. ie aus OS & SS an Sees been 
drawn up by a solicitor has nothing to d th their 

ty. From the meagre information betore us we 
can only draw a ———_ ag that is that you would 
have to stay the rest of your term, 





ee) a bee? 


applies to Guardians for relief, 
Sieteassen ee altery. 


N. T.—No date can at present be given as that of the 
completion of the Manchester OansL The amount 
Ts\000,000" by the Corporation of Manchester was 

Frora.— All the species of the camellia are natives of 
Ch Fo age or ican i were first im- 

arope by a German Jesuit named Kamel, 
about 1739. Hence the name of camellia. 


W. O.—Warwickshire wills are at the Probate 

boys Old. eeree, Birmingbam ; and Staffordshire wills 

t the District Probate Office, Lichfield. Write to the 
district registrar for information, 

Mrc.—Heat empty kettle on the fire till you hear it 

to cac! then take it off, and the lime may 

be removed with the end of an old iron 


iron spoon, Process 

must be gone about cautiously. 
nae Srons.—No; must have _ consent, and 
of standard measurement as If parents think 


a boy is going to run away to sea they are certainly wise 
in consenting to his entering the aevy. 
Lavra.—Write to superintendent of the infirmary 
ou wish to enter, giving your age and present occups- 
also na references. You will be asked to 
come toa interview. 


N. H. 8.—We cannot give you the local United States 
fares. Advantege in taking out here is that you have 
no trouble on — bat go straight to the station 
under officer's guidance. 


TO THE INFLUENZA GERM, 


the 
the feverish which grill us, 
the pains acute which fill _. 

the aches which mau! and mill us, 
the —_ who draught and pill us, 
the hydrophaths who swill us, 

the Bt 


yo is 
Is your stay to be protracted ? 
And do you Intend, Bacillus, 
To return again and kill vs? 
Do make answer, if you please. 


Tell us bri: fiy, tiny mystery, 

What's your source, and what's your history ? 

Clear the clouds of obfascation 

That surround your incubation ! 

Furnteh, por ~ wt rp more obstruction, 

Your belated introduction | 

Let us know your why and wherefore, 

What fs it you're in the atr for. 

And meanwhile, Oh, wee Bacillus, 

Since with morbid dread you fll & us, 
Prithee, take your leave at once! 


Cowarp. i duly- aan surgeon-dentist will 
draw y patnlessly ‘allttng’ eb by either ad- 
mlalateriag ering psn” to pen er chilling — You 

painlessness before you vatt 
gre bagpipes have no mechanical con- 
trivance other than the bag and the player’s luogs for 
supplying air to the instrument, the bellows are the 
distinguishing features of the Irish pipes. 

Anxious Morurr.—There is nothing that so prom 
cuts short congestion of the lungs, sore 1 ¢ 
rheumatism, as hot water when applied promptly and 
thoroughly. 

Jim.—The only ‘heavies” now In the service are 
the lst and 2nd Dragoons (Scots’ Greys) ; the Castes = 
are the Ist to 7th Dragoon Guards, 6th Dragoons, and 
Sth, 9:h, 12th, 16th, and 17th Lancers. 


Ianonamus.—Pereia is an extensive country, and has 
a varying climate. In the south it is i in bog 
north, summer hot and wioter very cold. Inhabitan 

Mohammedan, but as a role mild and in: ffensive. 

Gror —The average weight of the adult European 
male brain is 49 z to 50 z, that of the adult female 
brain 44-z to 450z. In the newly-born male Infant it is 
about 1li$oz , and in females 160z. 

Usnarpy May.—If you have the man’s rezimental 
number, write to Uoder er for bee Pall-mall, 
London, asking if he will cause inquiry to be made to 
ascertain if the man Is weil. 

BextraM —When geologists talk of the growth of 
rocks they refer to the period of their formation. It 
would be quite inccrrect to attribute ey BA, in ow 
other senee to rocks, which have no 
them. 

May G.—We should think a good chemiast's could 
supply what you require, or you could apply to a 
theatrical costumter; but we should never recommend 
is a "tadrtag ot, bt eal be hoped 

io a ani t at cou 
by practice. 





saly. Mention raat peer desire to copyright. 


tT. oO. T.— Fe Aig some 560 peers entitled to sit In 
the of Lords, and of these 160 declare 


7 blinds, wood blocks for gasfittings and 
finger-plates on doors, and hat-rails, fixed by the tenant, 
may be removed by him before the expiration of his 
tenancy; but care must be taken not to damage the 


tallecs chimney stalks in the world 
's, 454 fest, with 20 feet of crown addil- 
yt ye Ro 
Do! 
low’s, Bolton, 367 feet. 


Eek 


A Reaper.—Write to the collector, saying you had to 
relinquish the of the house because the place 
was uninhabitable. He can ascertain from the landlord 


whether the place has since been made fit for cocupanc: 
and let to a tenant. “i 


as its ensign until it ls owned and registered in the 
Ui States; but ships can be and are to a very 
large extent built for the United States owners ia this 


8. A. T.—Situations generally are got panes 
advertisements, but Cg Se Be fon oem 


the art of gg he to recommend an 

efficient hand. A good yet of business terms is 

very essential ; after that, intelligence. 
Mucrest.—There is no such avy where 


aa 
the ——a or of a for sausages. Of 
that aad be more surprising than gral ‘atifying ; the 

a gra 
chdas would vomain untiguted _— 

T. L. A—The Handbook of Stations and Junctions 
(Oliver & Afrey, Raitway Ulearing House, Saston- 
square, Londov, N.W.) contains the name of every 
station in the kingdom, with Bg position, crane- 
power, and “all about them” as 

InquinEr.—The civil service, ma the military servica, 
ag ea ar gee tony ag Taetean 
lawyers, linguists, clerks, surveyors, all kinds 
of tradesmen —ail, in fact, who are employed under 
Government and not directly connected with the army. 

Amerriovs Yuurs.—Sheuld not count any of the 
Household ts specially desirable for an enter- 
Pp ising youth ; the men are never out of the country. 
5 foot 11 Inobes high, you my Join y of tase real 

may join any . 
ments presently requir whlag-somed 


gain by ~~ 4 so. Be 
sure, at least, that your reason is well founded, 
Tony.—The Scotch ‘‘not proven” is equal to the 
Eaglish “not gullty” in that it sete the prisoner free. 
He cannot be A, = a agata for same crime even 
pve rg agaiust him should be 
oat wh while | i. relieves him from risk of fatare 
trial it does not relieve him from suspicion, He leaves 
the Court witn a stigma oem to him which does 
not follow the “ not gulty” 


Currovs.—In relation to ine ered Magog there are 
various legends. Accor to one, they represent the 
last survivors of a race of giants who infested Britaio, 
and were extirpated by the Trojans, who came there 
Se the des‘ *uction of Troy. They were chained 

before te palace sogntee and when they died 
these effigies took tu.ir Rog: Another legend states 
oy casa eo ae Gogm: , and the other 
Corineus, a Britiot gta aa who killed him, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. T. H.—The year 1396 will be leap-year. 

‘Viouxt awp Deita.—We should think it would be the 
gentleman's province. 

Sraeteep.—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain first entered 
Parliament in 1876. 

Bear.—All timber, growing or otherwis, belongs to 
the landlord. 

Saaxspeare —Stratford-on-Avon is a market town} 
it has 11,788 inhabitants, 

ATHELtTs —The average weight of an Association 
football is from 130z. to 152. 

Loucriuz.—One sister is not in law bound to assist the 
other In any way. 

Icvorance.—A "' bird's-eye view” implies a view of a 
place es seen from above. 

A. W.—A sentence at assize runs from the date on 
which the commission opens. 

Casan.—The army of Italy on a war fcoting is 
nominally 2,448,000, that of Rassfa fs 2,151,000. 

S.v-epucaTsp.—You may learn to read French with- 
out a teacher, bat not to speak it. 

Ayxtovs —The quickest time of a cablegram, Liver- 
pool to New York, is cone mtnute and thirty seconds, 

Dotty.—Oa the North American Continent, as here, 
Spring is the great cleansing and painting season. 

Part.—An apprentice cannot give notice; he is bound 
*o serve until the end of the specified time. 

Lucros,—The reward for reporting deserters was 
withdrawn several years ago, probably six or seven. 

Exciss.—We should think the mere fact would not 
dieqralify you, but you could obtain the {information 
were the examination is held. 

G. P. ¥.—You can’t help yourself. The law says you 
got a new uniform. You must serve the four years {t 
laste, or pay. 

Anoumantative.—“ Solder” is properly pronounced 
with the ‘“‘o” short as in “' doll.” The word | is some- 
¢imes given as ''soder.” 

Apurriva Reaper.—It would take about sn hour to 
draw up the list you ask for, and unhappily we have 
not that time to rpare. 

Derornrs —No: an affiliation order fs a personal order, 
and ceases with the death of the person on whom it was 
made. 


Jack Tar —The Government have never offered the 
Pope etther Malta or Gibraltar, because he has not asked 
for either at any time. 

Trova.r.—Having possession of the child the mother 
should not give it up without the order of a competent 
tribunal, 


Owe rs a Frx.—A debtor fs not sent to prison unless 
he can pay and refuses to the judgment of the 
court ordering bim to pay. 

Inoicyant Moruer.—If a teacher punishes children 
so severely as to cause Injury which lasts beyond school 
hours he may be charged with assault. 

8. P.—You must not use the Royal Arms without 

permission, nor any coat of arms without paying 
for a Hoense. 

Us Erraxcer.—Before practising as a physician or 
surgeon in Eogland a foreigner must obtain a loense 
from the medical examining authorities. 

Gaace.—If the dress was given to her unconditionally 
the servant is under noobligation to return it on leaving 
the situation. 

Grecon—The Bank of England must ultimately 
benefit by the destruction of a note which can never be 
presented to them for payment. 

T. B.—The Hnes beginning, "So the struck eagle, 
stretched npon the plain,” are from Byrcn's English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, Une 826. 

A. 0.—There are 27 solid or cubic feet in a cubic yard. 
A block of coal measurin, 100 yards long, 23 yards wide, 
and 10 yards thick, would contain 23,000 cubic yards. 

G H. A—Glass is not porous. Bottles buried 
hundreds of years are disinterred with their Hala 
contents absolutely undimtnished or changed In any 
way. 

Donatp.— Donald fs a very old Celtic name, borne 
origioally by a son cf the celebrated Someried King of 
the Isles ; hence the clan MacDonald, the oldest among 
the clans. 

Jo.rer.—The B.A. hood of the London University is 
brown silk or stuff edged on the inside with russet- 
browm silk. The M.A. of Oxford fs black silk lined 
with red silk. 

Constant Reaper.—Unfortanately we cannot help 
you, as we are not aware of a good book on acrated 
water making. Foll instructions for the process are 
usually supplied with the machines necessary in fv. 

Cuarire.—We cannot pralbly tell whether your 
indentures are legal or otherwise, as we have not them 
before us. The mere fact of their not having been 

drawn up by a solicitor has nothing to do with their 
legality. From the mosgre information before us we 
can only draw a conclusion, and that is that you would 
have to stay the rest of your term, 





A Fairxp.—The husband is not obliged to receive his 
wife back if she leaves him ; y ty ee Met eg FE 


one if she applics to Guardians for relief, 
he can prove adaltery. 

N. T.—No date can at present be given as that of the 
completion of the ——— Ship Vanal. The amonnt 
3,000,000. by the Corporation of Manchester was 


Frora.— All the species of the camellia are natives of 
China, Japan, or Nepaul, India. They were first im- 
into Earope by a German Jountt named Kamel, 

about 1739. Henee | the name of camellia. 


W. O.—Warwickshire wills are kept at the Probate 
Office, Old-square, Birmingham ; and Staffordshire wills 
at the District Probate Office, Lichfield, Write to the 
district registrar for information, 


Mrc.—Heat ae kettle on the fire till you hear it 

then take it off, and the lime may 

be Geomies with the end of an old iron spoon, Process 
must be gone about cautiously, 


Ro.tixe Stors.—No; must have parents’ consent, and 
be of standard measurement as well. If parents think 
& boy is going to run away to sea they are certainly wise 
in consenting to his entering the navy. 


Lavaza.—Write to superintendent of the Infirmary 
you wish to enter, giving your age and present occups- 
tion, also naming references. You will be asked to 
come to a personal interview. 


N. H. 8.—We cannot give you the local United States 
fares. Advantege in taking out here is that you have 
no trouble on arrival, but go straight to the station 
under officer's guidance. 


TO THE INFLUENZA GERM, 


pu the jh ere ne, bar which chill us, 

its which grill us, 
By the pains acute which fill us, 
By the aches which mau! and mill us, 
By the quacks who draught and pill us, 
By the hydrophaths who swill us, 
By the allopaths who bill us, 
By the nervous fears on od, kill us, 


What, and why, cade whence you are? 


Say, are you a germ atomic? 
Have you uses economic 7? 
Are you truly miasmatic ? 
Are you solid or lymphatic? 
Frankly, is your cause zymotic? 
Are you pative or exotic? 
When your business is transacted 
Is your stay to be protracted ? 
And do you Intend, Bacillus, 
To return again and kill vs? 
Do make answer, if you please. 


Tell us bri: fiy, tiny mystery 

What's your source, and what's your history ? 

Clear the clonds of obfascation 

That surround your incubation ! 

Furnteh, without more obstruction, 

Your belated introduction | 

Let us know your why and crc 

What is it you're in the atr fo 

And meanwhile, Oh, wee Bacillus, 

Since with morbid dread you fill us, 
Prithee, take your leave at once! 


Cowarp.—Any duly-qualified surgeon-dentist will 
draw your teeth patnlessly and safely by either ad- 
ministerirg ‘'gas” to you or chilling the ee You 
may stipulate for painlessness before you sit 

Dickx.—Socottish bagpipes have no mechanical con- 
trivance other than the bag and the player’s luogs for 
supplying air to the instrament, the bellows are the 
distinguishing features of the Lrish pipes. 

Anxious Morurr.—There is nothing that so promptly 
cuts short congestion of the lungs, sore throat, or 
rheumatism, as hot water when applied promptly and 
thoroughly. 

jim.—The only ‘‘heavies” now {In the service are 
the lstand 2nd Dragoons (Scots’ Greys) ; the mediums” 
are the Ist to 7th Dragoon Guards, 6:n Dragoons, and 
5th, 9:h, 12th, 16th, and 17th Lancers. 


Ianonamus.—Porsia is an extensive country, and has 
a varying climate. In the sonth it is tropical; in the 
north, summer hot and wfoter very cold. Inhabitants 
Mohammedan, but as # role mild and in: ffsnsive. 


Gror —The average weight of the adult European 
male brain is 49 z to 50 z, that of the adult female 
brain 44-z to 450z. In the newly-born male Infant it is 
about Lldoz , and in females 160z. 

Unsarpy May.—If you have the man’s reximental 
number, write to Ucder Secretary for War, Pall-mall, 
London, asking if he will cause inquiry to be made to 
ascertain if the man fs weil. 

Bertram —When geologists talk of the growth of 
rocks they refer to the pertod of their formation. It 
would be quite inccrrect to attribute ‘‘ growth” in any 
other senee to rocks, which have no life Inherent #n 
them. 

May G.—We should think a good chemist's could 
supply what you require, or you could apply to a 
theatrical ccstumter; but we should never recommend 
the use of such things, except to those connected with 
the stage. Handwriting good, but could be improved 
by practice. 





Luoget14.—Communicate with rar, Stationers’ 
Hall, Ludgate-hill, London, asking him to send form of 
application for copyright. Send stamped eavelope for 
a sy Mention © wes is your desire to copyright. 


T. O. T.—There are some 560 peers ee 
the of Lords, and of these 160 declare 

attached to the Liberal party. It is certain that at the 
outside not — than 100 could be depended upon to 
vote with the Liberals. 

Davy. - aeetinde, wood blocks for gasfittings and 
finger-plates on doors, and hat-rails, fixed by the ri 
may be removed by him before the expiration of 
tenancy; but care must be taken not © cme oe 
Property. 

8. B.—The four tallest chimney stalks in the world 


44 feet; Freiburg [ronworks, 
Saxony, 443 feet; highest in England, Vobson & Bar- 
low’s, Bolton, 367° feet. 

A Reaper.—Write to the collector, saying you had to 
relinquish the tenancy of the honse because the place 
was uninhabitable. He can ascertain from the landlord 
pee pete os the = hasaiace been made fit for cocupancy, 

a ten 


A ace right way to put it would be, new 
cheese is digestible, old cheese is not. We are aware 
that rons counter to the accepted belief, but it is true 
all the same; the newer and the cheese is, the 
more easily it ts digested, 


Tommy Tucker. -No ship can fly the a flog 
as its ensign until it is owned and registered in the 
United States; but ships can be and are to a very 
large extent built for the > United States owners ia this 
country and registered in the States. 

8. A. T.—Situations generally are got by 
advertisements, but also often Mandy the Fo oe 
the art of writing, who to x". fed to recommend an 
«ficient hand. A good kni of business terms is 
very essential ; after that, intelligence, 

Muicest.—There is no such 
the manufacture of eggs or of a! for sausages. 
course the latter could be made of rubber, win reels 
that would be more sur, than gratifying ; the 
skins would remain und{fgested in the stomach. 

T. L. A—The Handbook of ie <4 Junctions 
(Oliver & Afrey, Raiiway Ulearing Hi Haston- 
square, Londov, N.W.) contains 
station in the kingdom, with »s'z3, name’ 0 crane- 
power, and ‘‘all about them ” as well. 


avy where b 


InquirER.—The civil service, like the military servics, 
{s a whole bundle of professions and trades. It includes 
ya Hngufets, —_ surveyors, etc., and all kinds 

of tradesmen in fact, who are employed under 
Government and not directly connected with the army. 


AmeBrtiovs Yuurs.—Sheuld not count any of the 
eo agen ed ig nae specially desirable for an enter- 
Pp ; the men are never out of the country. 
set, fun IK. A always within hail London, and are 
5 feet 11 inches high, you may join any of these regi- 
ments presently requiricg recruite. 

M. A.—Tho glass most used for making the 
which false precious stones are manu! 

strass. Gorman stras, named after the man ‘who firat 
discovered it, It can bs coloured with oxices of metals 
ores 2c—-_ — stones can scarcely 

Grace.— You may go scales to Boston or Philadelphia 
for about £4 as a steerage passenger, and would have 
little difficulty in obtaintay a situation as a domestic 
servant in either town. The time to goisin Apil. We 
should, however, have liked you to tell us why you 
wish to go—what you hope to gain by deing On Be 
sure, at least, that your reason is well founded, 


Toxy.—The Scotch ‘‘not proven” is equal to the 
Eagiish “not guilty” in that it sets the prisoner free. 
He cannot be put on trial again for same crime even 
though additional evidence against him should be 
obtained ; but while it relfeves him from risk of fature 
trial it does not relfeve him from suspicion, He leaves 
the Court wito a stigma attachiag to him which does 
not follow the “ not gulty” prisoner. 


Currovs. —In relation to Goz and Magog there are 
various legends. According to one, they represent the 
last survivors of a race of giants who {nfested Britafa, 
and were extirpated by the Trojans, who came there 
soon after the destraction of Troy. They were chained 
as porters before the palace gates, and when they died 
these effigies took their place. Another legend states 
that one of the giants is aye ey —_ the other 
Corineus, a British giant who killed 
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SALT. RECAL. 


E ANTISEPTIC EFFERVESCENT SALINE. 


“TI have not before a. er a so well manufactured and ingenious combination, at once PERFECTLY SAFE, and yet so 
ENTIRELY EFFICIENT for the purpose for which it is recommended.” . 
§ Past President of the Society of Public Analysts ; Editor of the ‘* Analyst ;” Author 
JOHN MUTE R, F. R.S.E. ( of © per ey of Aenigtiont tie 5 —-na maceutical Chemistry and of Materia Mee 
A pleasant and refreshing effervescing drink. Develops Ozone—the principle of life. Cleanses the Mouth, Sweetens the Breath, and 
corrects all impurities arising from errors in diet. 
Prevents and relieves INDIGESTION, NAUSEA, FLATULENCE, BILIOUS HEADACHE, and all stomachic irregularities. 
Possesses marvellous RECUPERATIVE properties, is invaluable in relieving and stimulating the overworked brain, and resuscitating exhausted 
vitality. 
For Ladies SALT REGAL is invaluable—cheering and sustaining them when overdone with heat and fatigue. It maintains a clear, 
healthy condition of the skin, purifying the system, removing all humours from the body, and destroying the sources of bad complexion. 
Insist upon having SALT REGAL and no other. It cannot be imitated, and stands alone. Copies of Testimonials and Certificate of Analysis 
recompany each bottle. Bottles 2s. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores ; if not procurable from the nearest, a Postal Order for 2s. 9d. to the MANAGER, SALT 
REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 


WHELPTON’S 






















WHELPTON’S PILLS, 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordinary 


properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 
Recommended for Disorders of the Head, 
WHELPTON’S Orn, = 
HEALING OINTMENT. 


Chest, Bowels, Liver, and 
Kidneys. 
74d., 1s. 13d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. 
G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


MELLIN'S FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


39, NigutincaLe Roap, Ciaprton, February 23rd, 1889. 
F. M. Fisu writes :—‘‘He has been fed on MELLIN’S FOOD entirely, 


and proves by his strength and size how excellent the Food is.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS. 


Palatable, Digestive, Nourishing, Sustaining. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. 


The best remedy 
or Burns, Sealds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 




































MELLIN’S LACTO-GLYCOSE, OR MILK FOOD. 


Dissolved in warm water, is ready for immediate use. Price 2s. and 3s. per Bottle. 








SHAKESPERIAN WISDOM ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 

_A Pamphlet of Quotations from Shakespeare, and Portraits of Beautiful Children, together with 
testimonials which are of the highest interest to all mothers. To be had with Samples free by post, on 
application to 


G. MELLIN, MARLBORO’ WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, SE. 


Mark your Wardrobe. | What is more charming than a lovely woman with a Clear Skin 
,,| and Healthy Complexion, which can only be obtained by 


WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA | WALTON’ N ED 
JET MARKING INK, so celebrated N'S RENOWNED KALODERMA 


period of life a Skin of Real Beauty. 
: ‘ KALODERMA quickly removes Tan, 
Calico, &c. aa " 
y . Freckles, Sunburn, Redness, Rough- . 
Without the Application of Heat. | ness, Pimples, Blotches, CS fections natural or acci- | free for 21 Stamps. Also 
It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- | Sallowness, Black & dental on the Face and Neck and WALTON’S AURINE, 
is superior to Cold Cream, Lip Salve or A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding Cheap 
Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chapped Hands, | Jew ellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gold. 


wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It | Spots, and 
is invaluable for H« itels, mg si Dyers, 

Arms, &c. It is so perfectly harmless, that it may be | When ladies w ish to change Silver geen 
freely applied to the most tender infant for any abrasions or | into Gold, this will be found most co 











DOUGLAS HERBERT FISH. Age Six Months. 













SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 


Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods 0” 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such as 
all disfigure- | Ro sflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trin- 
ments and imper- | kets, &c. Price ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. Post 


For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 





















&c. It resist the action of s strong Bleaching 
chemicals n »much int | 
Price 1s. t Qs. eac he Post free for 13 







Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, | 
venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 32 





je excoriations of Skin. To ladies after the ride, promenade, or drive Stamps 
we and heat of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qual:ties will be found Soup BY CHEMISTS AND IRONMONGERS. 
SOLD BY ALL CuemisTs, STaTIONERS, &c, a great luxury, detection impossible. Price 2s. 6d.,.4s. 6d., 7s 6d. to 21s. each. 


Post free for 30 Stamps.] Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


T. WALTCN, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


nf 























THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Dear Srr,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. 


Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 


better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place ines ty Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spa:.os, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 


that have occurred under our personal obgervation during many years. 
its surprisingly controlling power. 


In Choleraic Diarrheea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 


also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 


faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 


Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists, 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Coutts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CatoropyNg, that the whole story of the Defendant Frezman was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





HOLLOWAY’ PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





THE PILLS 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 
THE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 





Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 








wom Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 
HE atoll 


Dw PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades, 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woollen 

Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 6s. 11d., 7s. 1ld. per pair and upwards. 

; CAUTION.—Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 
Y & N Corset is stamped ‘“‘ Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116,” 
in oval on the inside lining. 

THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 

Kingdom and Colonies. 











Quickly correct all 
§ irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 

Boxes 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d., of all 
Chemists. Sent anywhere on 
receipt of 15 or 34 stamps by 
the maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 

Beware of Imitations! 


Pills 


FEMALES 

















CHOICE DRESSES FOR WINTER. 


THE 


MIDLAND DRAPERY STORES 


59 and 60, High Street, Birmingham, 
KENNETH WILSON & CO., Proprietors, 


Will upon receipt cf Post Card send Post Free a full set of DRESS PATTERNS 
_ The Finest Collection in the Kingdom to select from 
Including all the Newest and Best Makes in Cheviottes, ‘ 





Tweeds, Camel Hair Suitings 

Cordelettes, Merinos, &c., &c., in all the latest Shades for Winter wear. Every Lady 

should send for a Set of Patterns and examine them before purchasing elsewhere. 
PATTERNS OF ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. 

Patterns of all kinds of Drapery, Gents’ Suiting Tweeds, Serges, Coatings, Oxford and 

Woollen Shirtings, Mantle and Ulster Cloths, &c., &c., sent post free to any address. 


THE STORES’ FASHION CATALOGUE 
POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. 


P.0.0. and Cheques made payable to KENNETH WILSON & CO., Birmingham. 
Cash or Notes can be sent in Registered Letters. Postal Orders are an easy mode of 
remitting money. All goods amounting to 20s. and upwards carriage paid to any part 
of England, Scotland, and Wales; and to Cork, Dublin, and Belfast, for Ireland. 


Telegraphic Address—“ KENNETH, BIRMINGHAM.” 


Bvery Lady should send for one of the following Lots, and test their extraordinary value. 

Lor E. 1.—Very Special Trial Parcel, containing 2 splendid dresses for 7s. 11d., 12 yards 
good quality velour finished Habit Cloth in all dark colours for Winter Wear, and 12 
yards very Stylish Diagonal Flake Costume Suiting in all the leading Colours and 
Mixtures for Winter. The two dresses sent for 7s, 1ld. cannot be purchased at any 
other establishment under 5s. 6d. each dress. 

Lot E, 2.—Challenge Silk Parcel, 35s. 6d., contains—15 yards lovely quality Black 
Serge Silk (this is a beautiful soft twill made from pure Silk, and has a very Rich 
appearance) ;1 pair Ladies’ French Kid Gloves, any size, in Colours and Black, and 3 fine 
quality pure white Irish Linen Hemstitched Pocket Handkerchiefs. The lot sent 
carriage paid, for 35s. 6d. ; the Silk alone is worth more money. 

Lor E. 3.—The Mother’s Household Parcel, contains—1 pair of real Witney Blankets, 
2} yards long, extra wide, fleecy goods, 1 pair real Bolton Twill Sheets, nearly 2} yards 
long, and extra wide ; these are not quite white, but will become so in a few washings ; 
1 blue and white Alhambra Quilt, nearly three yards long, extra wide, 6 yards of good 
white Flannel, 6 yards of medium weight White Calico, suitable for ladies’ or children’s 
under-wear, 1 pure Barnsley Linen Breakfast Cloth, 2 large Linen Huckaback Towels. 
The whole lot sent, carriage free, for 25s. 6d. This is one of the cheapest and most useful 
parcels a mother could buy. 

Lor E. 4.—The Stores’ Eider Down Quilt and Blanket Parcel.—The 'goods in this 
parcel are of the finest quality. 1 best quality Eider Down Quilt, filled with the real 
Arctic Down, covered with the best French sateen, 6ft. by 5ft., beautiful rich designs ; 
one pair extra quality superfine all-wool real Witney Blankets, 2} yards long, extra 
wide ; these are honestly worth 22s, 6d. per pair; 1 pair of good quality pure Wigan 
Twill Sheets, 6 yards to the pair, washed and hemmed ready for use ; 6 yards of scarlet 
or white Government Flannel, suitable for ladies’ or gents’ wear ; 2 extra good and large 
white linen Huckaback Towels, The whole contents of this parcel sent, carriage paid 
for £2 7s. 6d. 

No. 3.—The Birmingham Great Shilling Packet.—Contains 24 beautiful high-class 
Cards, with gilt, silver, and the new cut-out edges. This is the best shilling’s worth of 
cards we have ever offered, including sea scenes, country scenes, comic and autograph 
cards, and beautiful floral emblems. This packet is honestly worth 2s. 6d, ; 1s. each, 
post free vjd. extra ; six packets, post free, td. 
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_ A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. |, 


BEECHAMS PILLS |. 


, | ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Biliouse and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 

| 
4 





Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, r= 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 


BE ECHAM’S P| LLS be acknowledged to be 
' < 
BEECHAM’S PILLS WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 
r For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S < 


PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most < 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervousand debilitated | 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


| BEECHAM S PILLS ee Cee ee Ee OT ET . 
. world. 
‘ Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 

« Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 
BEEC HAM S PILLS Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. < 
r 


BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. each. 


A CLEAR 
COMPLEXION. 
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Pimples, Black Specks, Sun- 


burn, Freckles, and un- 
sightly Blotches on the 
Face, Neck, Arms, and 
Hands, can be instantly 


removed by using Mrs. 
JAMES’S HERBAL OINT- 
MENT, made entirely from 
herbs, and warranted harm- 
less. It possesses a most 
delightful fragrance, and 
the lovely clearness it im- 
parts to the skin astonishes 
everyone. Of most Chemists, 
or a box will be sent (with 
testimonials and directions 
for use) post free and free 
from observation to any 
address on receipt of 15 
stamps, to— 


MRS. L. J. JAMES, 
268, Caledonian Road, 


London, N. 










ETH! 


Glycerine 
é @ucumber 


For PRESERVING and 
BEAUTIFYING the SKIN 
and COMPLEXION, 


is Invaluable at all seasons of the year For Keeping the 
Skin Soft and Blooming. Soon renders the Skin Soft, 
Smooth, and White, entirely removes and prevents all 
Roughness, Redness, Chaps, Irritation, &c., and 
Preserves the Skin from the effects of exposure to Frost, 
Cold bor gy 4 Hard a more effectually than any other 
preparation. Beware o: jurious Imitations. 
“BEETHAM’S” is the only Genuine. 
Bottles Is. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Either size 


free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, 
Chemists. CHELTENHAM. 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Pre os 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


ments. 


SULPHOLINE 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 

Supple, Healthy. 


Bottles 
Sold 


LOTION 





GREAT E 
GREAT 





L | 2s. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
QUININE AND IRON 
NERV STRENGT 


GREAT BODILY te At at I 


MENTAL STRE 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! | 


Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 


6d. 
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TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE, 


RITE for samples of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets, naming the Lonpon Reaper, und they will 

be sent you gratis and post-free. Frazer's Sulphur Tablets are the pleasantest and most 
efficacious of all spring medicines. They are invaluable in the treatment of all Blood and Skin 
Diseases, Eruptions, Eczema, &c. They are specially indicated for children, being alike sate 
pleasant, and efficacious. As a remedy for women’s complaints they are unequalled. They are 
preventive of chills, colds, rheumatism, and constipation, and of great service in the treatment of 
these complaints. They are the best of all blood purifiers, and ward off influenza and infectious 


complaints. 

Those who desire a good skin and complexion, clear, healthy, and free from blemish, are 
especially recommended to use Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets internally and Frazer's Sulphur Soap externally. 
The last named is the purest of all Soaps, and absolutely the best. It leaves the skin soft and 
smooth, and neither dries the nails nor hair. It is free from excess of alkali or fat, and contains 
extra soft cream, which is especially soothing and beneficial to the skin. 

Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets are put up in ls. 1}d. packets, post-free 1s. 3d. 
Soap (scented) in white card boxes, price 6d.; unscented, in green boxes, price 6d.; three, post- 
free, ls. 6d. Frazer’s productions are sold by or may be ordered of all Chemists and Medicine 


Frazer's Sulphur 


Vendors at home or in any part of the world. 


Sole Proprietors, Frazer's Tablets, Limited, 11, Ludgate Square, E.C. 


MELLINS FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


** 259, Dauston Lane, Mare Street, Hackney, 
** January 13th, 1891. 
‘*Dxar Sir,—I am proud to hand you a Photo of one of my children. This boy was eighteen months old when his 
Photo was taken, and weighed 33 Ibs. He is very solid and muscular, and not flabby like most big children. He has been 
brought up on MELLIN’S FOOD, and has always been the picture of health.”—Yours truly, W. E. BRADLY.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS. 


(Manufactured by Carr & Co., Carlisle, specially for G. Metity.) For Children after weaning, the Aged, and Dyspeptic. 
Digestive, Nourishing, and Sustaining. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. 
MELLIN’S LACTO - GLYCOSE MELLIN’S EMULSION of COD LIVER OIL 
Or INTILK FOOD. And HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
Simply dissolved in warm water, is recommended for use when The finest Nutritive and Tonic Food for Delicate Children and 
fresh cow's milk disagrees or cannot be obtained. Weakly Adults. Very Palatable. Easily Digested. Perfectly Safe. 
Price 2s. and 3s. per Bottle. Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 


Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus post-free on application to G. Mellin, Marlboro’ Works, Peckham, S.E. 


WHELPTON’S 


WHELPTON’S PILLS, 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordinary 
properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 
Recommended for Disorders of the Head. 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and 
Kidneys. 
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Diy, 


=z 
The beet remedy x, xz, SS 


for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 


WHELPTON’S 
HEALING OINTMENT. 


' a . 74d., Is. 13d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. 
Established 1835. G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Lonpen Kweaper, 








DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Protession to.be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE isthe best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE 2ffectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like acharm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE offectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


ONLY GuNUINE. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,’ 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine withont the words ‘‘Dr.'J. COLLIS 
on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. Sonz MamuracTurRER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





THE PILLS 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 


And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sola by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
N.B. - Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 





Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


y PATENT DIAGONAL 
& SEAM CORSET, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades, 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woollen 
Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 6s. 11d., 7s. 1d. per pair and upw: ards. 
\ UTION.—Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 
‘ ) Y & N Corset is stamped ‘‘Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116,” 
y in oval on the inside lining. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 
Kingdom and Colonies. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 14d. & 2s. 9d., of all 
Chemists. Sent anywhere on 
receipt of 15 or 34 stamps by 
the maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO LADIES. 


NURSE BAYLEY’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED SPECIFIC 
Is universally acknowledged to be absolutely the only BFFECTUAL 
FEMALE MIXTURE that will speedily correct all irregularities no 


matter how obstinate. This is a genuine preparation, and is carefully com- 
pounded by a properly qualified person. DON’T DELAY, but send at 


once stamped addressed envelope for particulars, &c., and judge for’ yourselves, to 


L. R. BEAUMONT & Co., Walthamstow. 








COMFORT Thompson’s New French Corn Plaster 


Effectually removes Hard or Soft CORNS and 
BUNIONS, and Reduces Enlarged or Inflamed 
TOE-JOINTS. It is thin as silk, and comfort- 
able to the Foot. NO PAIN. Packets, 1s. each; 
by post, one stamp extra. Genuine only from 


FOR THE WEARY 


FEET. 
M. E. THOMPSON, ,cusx,Be"snnest doarescy 


| BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


a TEMPERANCE DRINKS. 


MASON’S 
NON-INTOXICATING BEER. 
MASONS WINE ESSENCES. 


These Essences produce in a few minutes a delicious 
Temperance Wine or Cordial, Ginger, Orange, Rasp- 
berry, Black Currant, Lime Fruit, &e. 

One Tablespoonful of Mason’s Extract of 
Herbs makes One Gallon of Splendid Beer, refresh- 
ing and non-intoxicating. 

A Sample Bottle of either Essence or Extract sent 
on receipt of 9 stamps. or a bottle of each for 15 
stumps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 


























ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 


SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer 


from Indigestion, Sick Head- 


ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, cc. 


They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 


circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
trom their use. 
irregularity should never be without them. 


Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. 


are mild in their operation, safe under any 


Those who suffer from 


Sold in Bottles at is. 1}d., 2s. <. and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 


TP Lesvos Ruapas. ADVERTISEMENTS. Max, 1899. 
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Rat ne Beene 


A Wonderful Medicine for all Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, Constipation, Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Disordered 
Liver, and Female Ailments. 


Prepared ge rere THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELEN'S, LANCASHIRE 


by the Proprietor, 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 93d., Is. 1jd., and 2s. 9d. each. Full directions 
with each box. 


BEECHAWM’S TOOTH PASTE. 


Will recommend itself ; it is efficacious, economical, cleanses the teeth, perfumes the breath, removes tartar, and prevents 
decay. It is composed of the best-known ingredients for neutralizing the acids of the mouth, and preventing all deleterious 


deposits upon the teeth. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE is put up in collapsible tubes, perfectly air-tight, and so adjustable that no waste 4 
need occur; the kages are pretty for the toilet table, and most convenient for the travelling bag. They are sold | 


package 
everywhere for One Shilling each. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. A CLEAR 
COMPLEXION. 


8 Pimples, Black Specks, Sun- 
burn, Freckles, and un- 
sightly Blotches on the 
Face, Neck, Arms, and 
Hands, can be instantly 
removed by using Mrs. 
JAMES'S HERBAL OINT- 


MENT, made entirely from 
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(BREAKFAST) SSigdu"icenee,“i| PRESERVES AND 
notes tensts| BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN, 


everyone. Of most Chemists, 
or a box will be sent (with | Entirely Removes and Prevents all Redness, Rou fhness, 
testimonials and directions | Irritation, Tan, &c., and Preserves the Skin from the 
for use) post free ani free effects of the Sun, Winds, and Hard Water more effectually 
from observation to any | than anyother preparation. No lady who values her Com 
address on receipt of 15 | Plexion should ever be without it, as it is Invaluable atall 
stamps, to— seasons of the year for keeping the Skin soft and blooming 
It is perfectly es ~- may be applied to the Skin of 


MRS. L. J. JAMES, the tenderest infant. are of Injurious Imitations. 
BOILING WATER OR MILE. 268, Caledonian Road, | “ BEETHAM'S "is the only Genuine 
London, N. po —stees' aeneee —— % ey ny BEE THAM & 50%, 


Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 

The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
Supple, Healthy. 


Grate Polish. AD sais tisurwi 
| S SOLD EVERYWHERIE. 
QUININE AND ifON 
| GREAT NERVE sre ENOTH Pat. 
H a rd W O f : Ghrat ESTIVE, BEeNGTH |! 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria. Nervous Complaints, &c. 
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